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ABSTRACT 

This report evaluates the implementation of a 
demonstration model of a father-involvement component of Head Start 
programs in Washington (District of Columbia) . Since well over 90 
percent of the children in area Head Start programs are BlacJc, the 
target group for this project was BlacJc fathers. The following 
recommendations for program improvement are suggested: (1) review 
expectations of the component in view of parent needs and staff 
support and resources; (2) develop parent involvament programs that 
are more cognizant not only of male interests, but also of child, 
family, and marketplace needs; (3) continue the process of needs 
assessment by asking for continuous feedback from mothers and 
fathers; (4) involve more men and other community groups in Head 
Start operations as staff, advisors, or collaborators; and (5) 
increase pay and resources to Head Start staff. Statistical data are 
included on 11 tables. The appendices comprise the following: (1) a 
list of advisory committee members; (2) copies of needs assessment 
questionnaires for staff and parents; (3) a 158-item annotated 
bibliography; (4) a list of the Black Fathers Symposium Committee 
members; (5) a copy of the program from a conference, "Black Men in 
the Lives of Black Children" (Washington, D.C, September 20, 1986); 
and (6) a seunple of a home-based science curriculum unit for children 
from biLth to age three. A list of 26 references is also appended. 
(FMW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In September, 1984 the Office of Human Development Services 
Fiscal Year 1984 Coordinated Discretionary Funds Programs awarded 
a grant to thi^ Institute for Urban Affairs and Research (lUAR) at 
Howard University to develop strategies to increase the level of 
participation of fathers in Head Start programs. 

The specific aim was to design and demonstrate a father 
involvement model for Head Start programs in Washington, D.C. 
Since well over 90 percent of the children in area Head Start 
programs are Black, the target group for this project was Black 
fathers. This project emanated from discussions with local Head 
Start program directors who were concerned about the low 
participation rate among fathers in Head Start activities. 
Emphasized were the need to build the parental skills of 
low-income fathers and strengthen father-child relationships, as 
indicated by a review of the literature, and the need to recognize 
the low-income Black father, who currently represents an untapped 
resource in Black communities, as a positive influence in the 
education of his children. 

Four (4) specific program objectives were proposed and they 
are as foil ows : 

K To conduct a needs assessment of the involvement of 
Black fathers in Head Start programs; 

2. To design an operative model for father involvement 
in Head Start programs; 

3. To implement the father involvement model ih a selected 
number of program centers in Washington, D.C; and 

4. To conduct an evaluation on the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the model. 
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An Advisory Committee was established to offer suggestions 
and critique proposed plans. Committee membership changed over 
time due to staff changes, but the United Planning Organization 
(the local grantee) and its preschool program (the Early Child 
Development Center), the four delegate programs (National Child 
Day Care, Capital Head Start, Consolidated Day Care, and the 
Parent-Child Center), and parent representatives were recruited. 

A pre-needs assessment was conducted with directors and 
parent involvement coordinators to provide the project staff with 
a global picture of the nature and extent of both father and 
mother involvement in Head Start programs, a profile of the 
parents In the program, a description of the program (i.e., the 
number of centers, the number of parents, and staff composition), 
suggestions regarding the content of the needs assessment 
questionnaire, and recommendations in selecting centers from which 
to draw the sample. Parents of Head Start students were trained 
to recruit and administer the needs assessment form to other 
parents. Although we hoped to reach 50 parents through the needs 
assessment, surprisingly a total of 345 parents 118 fathers and 
227 mothers were interviewed. Staff forms were 

self-administered. Twenty-nine (29) staff persons completed staff 
forms . 

The findings of the needs assessment survey supported the 
view that fathers* participation in Head Start is very low in 
comparison to that of mothers. Nearly t h r ee- f our t hs of the 
fathers reported that they participated in Head Start activities 
only a few times a year or not at all. When staff persons were 
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asked which parent is more likely to participate in Head Start 
activities, no one chose fathers, 

A curriculum committee composed of project staff and some 
Advisory Committee members was formed to design a model program 
based on the needs assessment results. Separate programs were 
designed for staff and parents. 

The needs assessment revealed that, although almost all staff 
persons believed that parent/father involvement is important, a 
disturbing number of staff members expressed skepticism about the 
specific benefits of parent/father involvement in center and child 
activities. One interpretation of this seeming discrepancy is 
that, while the staff is in complete accord with the premise that 
parent/father involvement is critically important to the vitality 
and success of the center, the child, and the family, they have 
had to face the reality of trying to translate this theory into 
action. Low pay, high staff turnover, the lack of training and 
support to address the multiple service needs of their parer.t 
population (such as substance abuse and family violence), and a 
few unpleasant confrontational experiences with parents are some 
of the reasons contributing to the paradoxical position the staff 
holds about parent involvement. 

Overall, four problems stood out in the needs assessment as 
important factors contributing to the low rate of participation by 
fathers in Head Start program. The first was the need for 
information. Everyone agreed that mothers did not tell fathers 
about, or encourage them to participate in Head Start activities. 
This suggests that fathers did not know about the Head Start 
activities or the value of their participation in such activities. 
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It is also possible that the father's absence from the home, the 
second highest ranked reason given by mothers and staff, may be an 
acknowledgment of the difficulty of relaying information to the 
father. The third problem addressed was the predominance of 
female staff and f e m a 1 e - r e 1 a t e d activities. Lastly, the. 
scheduling of activites at convenient times, parti cuarly for 
fathers, had to be discussed. 

Two (2) programs one for mothers and one for fathers 
were initiated at two centers. The Advisory Committee members 
were adamant about this division, because they strongly believed 
that male-female conflicts are an underlying cause of the low rate 
of father involvement. 

The content of the parents* program was designed to emphasize 
the three following issues: the child's need for the involvement 
of both parents in his or her life, personal and center barriers 
that interfere with parental participation, and parent-child 
activities designed to attract fathers in particular. 

A Black Fathers' Symposium Committee, comprised of 
representatives from private and public organizations, was i led 
to publicize the need for the increased involvement of Black men 
in family and community life, and to increase the awareness and 
involvement of the larger community. This committee was not 
designed to focus only on fathers of children in Head Start 
programs. In fact, a concern that was frequently expressed 
whenever we initially met with Head Start staff, parents, or other 
interested parties was the perpetuation of the stereotype of the 
poor Black man being an irresponsible, neglectful, absent father. 
It was made clear that the low rate of father participation in 
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children's education was a problem in this country without 
significant color, ethnic, or income boundaries. The consequences 
of low father involvement for poor children and Black and other 
minority children, however, are likely to be more severe than are 
the consequences for similarly situated affluent or white, 
children. With this common understanding, a community-wide 
network of people was fairly easy to recruit. This group 
sponsored a conference, "Black Men in the Lives of Black 
Children," which nearly 140 men attended. 

Six (6) recommendations are made as steps toward developing a 
program which facilitates strong parent and, in particular, 
strong father involvement in Head Start activities: 

1. Review the expectations of the parent involvement 
component in view of parent needs and staff support 
and resources. It is likely that some cdjustments will 
have to be made. 

2. Develop parent involve ment programs that are more 
cognizant of not only male interests, but also child, 
family, and marketplace needs. 

3. Continue the process of needs assessment by asking for 
continuous feedback from mothers and fathers. Initial 
family assessments are a good start, but progress 
should be continuous. 

4. Involve more men and other community groups in Head 
Start operations as staff, advisors, or collaborators. 

5. Provide greater support preferably in pay and also 
in resource support to Head Start staff. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In September , 1984 the Office of Human Devel opment Servi ces 
Fiscal Year 1984 Coordinated Discretionary Funds Program awarded a 
grant to the Institute for Urban Affairs and Research (lUAR) at 
Howard University to develop strategies to increase the level of 
participation of fathers in Head Start programs. The need for a 
father involvement project grew out of a local anci national 
awareness that parent involvement, a key component of Head Start's 
philosophy and program and a critical fa:^ r in Head Start's 
success, is, in practice, mother involvement. Fathers nationwide 
are minimally involved in Head Start programs. 

The lUAR, after consultation with the local Head Start 
grantee and other Head Start staff, proposed to develop a model 
that would increase the involvement of fathers in Head Start 
program activities. Black fathers were targeted, in particular, 
because the local Head Start program, the site of the project, is 
nearly all Black and little attention has been focused on 
intervention efforts with Black fathers and their young children 
by Head Start or other early educational programs. 

Four (4) specific program objectives were proposed and they 
are as follows: 

1. To conduct a needs assessment on the involvement of 
Black fathers in Head Start prograirs; 

2. To design an operative model for father involvement 
in Head Start programs; 

3. To implement the father involvement model in a selected 
number of program centers in Washington, D.C.; and 

4. To conduct an evaluation on the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the model. 

- 1 - 
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This document reports on the i n, p 1 ementati on of those 
objectives and, just as importantly, the experiences, 
frustrations, and insights gained from the project. The report is 
divided into six sections. The first -- Section A. Purpose and 
Need ~- presents the reasons and literature supporting the 
rationale for the project. Section B. Technical Approach 
describes the general administrative and programmatic mechanisms 
through which the objectives were implemented. Program 
Implementation, the subject of Section C, specifically details the 
implementation of each objective, and other activities that were 
not originally proposed. Dissemination of information regarding 
project results is discussed in Section D. Problems and Strengths 
identified during the project are presented in Section E. The 
more serious obstacles that were encountered and the strengths 
found in the centers, parents, and community are highlighted. 
Conclusions and Recommendations are made in Section F. 
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A. PURPOSE AND NEED 



Presented within this section of the final report are the 
purpose and objectives of the project, a brief overview of the 
literature on Black fathers, and the impact of parental 
involvement in Head Start programs on parents and their children. 
The proposed project's significance at the regional and national 
levels is also presented. 
Purpose 

The purpose of the project was to develop a mode^ that would 
increase the involvement of fathers in the program activities of 
Head Start. The specific aim was to design and demonstrate a 
father involvement model for Head Start programs in Washington, 
u.C. Since well over 90 percent of the children in area Head 
Start programs are Black, the target group for this project was 
Black fathers. This project emanated from discussions with local 
Head Start program directors who were concerned about the low 
participation rate among fathers in Head Start activities. 
Emphasized were the need to build the parental skills of 
low-income fathers and strengthen father-child relationships, as 
indicated by a review of the literature, and the need to recognize 
the low-income Black father, who currently represents an untapped 
resource in Black communities, as a positive influence in the 
education of his children. 
Objectives 

To achieve the purpose and specific aim of the proposed 
project, four objectives were proposed and implemented. They are 
stated as f ol 1 ows : 
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0 To conduct a needs assessment on the involvement of 
Black fathers in Head Start programs; 

0 To design an operative model for father involvement 
in Head Start programs; 

0 To implement the father involvement model in a selected 
number of program centers in Washington, D.C.; and 

0 To conduct an evaluation on the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the model. 

Overview of Black Fathers 

The portrayal of Black fathers, in both scholarly works anu 
1^2 popular literature,, has been dismal and linited (Gary, 1981; 
McAdoo, 1981). While research on and recognition of the 
importance of the father's role in child development increased 
dramatically during the 1970*s (Biller, 1971; Lamb, 1976; Lynn, 
1974), the majority of that information represented the 
experiences of m i d d 1 e - c 1 a s s , white men. Thus, very little is 
known about the actual roles Black fathers play in the cognitive 
and emotional development of their children. 

Traditionally, most social scientists assumed that Black 
fathers were absent from their families, had little or no 
involvement in child rearing, and were incompetent as men, 
husbands, and fathers (Frazier, 1950; Moynihan, 1965; Pettigrew, 
1964; Rosen, 1969). When Black fathers were present in the home, 
it was assumed that they represented poor role models for their 
children (Moynihan, 1 96 5 ). Many of the negative conclusions 
formed about the role performance of Black fathers appear to be 
based on the fact that Black men as a group have more difficulty 
than do other groups in providing for their families. An 
examination of governmental statistics by Gary (1981) showed that 
Black men had a high level of unemployment, held low-status jobs, 
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and had earnings that were much lower than were those of white 
men. Although these data reflect the notable economic 
difficulties encountered by the average Black man, they do not 
provide any direct information on his participation in child 
rearing. In view of the limitations of research based on. 
aggregate data and the sometimes biased perspectives of 
wives/mothers about fathers, the Black father continues to be 
stereotyped as invisible, powerless in the family, and as having 
little interest in the socialization of his children (Hopkins, 
1973; McAdoo, 1981; Price-Bonham & Skeen, 1979). 

Emerging research, however, is beginning to dispel the long 
held assumptions and stereotypes about Black fathers. Recent 
research indicates that fathers play many roles in the family, 
such as provider, decision maker, and nurturer. For example, 
McAdoo's (1979) study of mi dd 1 e- i ncome Black fathers reveals that 
fathers shared equally with their wives in decisions on child 
rearing activities and that most were nurturant (e.g., showed 
warmth and support) when interacting with their preschool 
children. In a study of lower-class, middle-class, and 
upper-class Black and white fathers, Price-Bonham and Skeen (1979) 
also found that Black fathers were very expressive or nurturant 
when interacting with their children. Similarly, Cazenave's 
(1979) study of southern, middle-income Black fathers demonstrated 
that fathers play an active role in child rearing. In this study, 
the fathers reported being more involved than were their own 
fathers in child care activities (e.g., changing diapers, 
baby sitting, and playing with children), spending more time with 
their children, and physically punishing their children less often 
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than their fathers had punished them. Moreover, Cazenave's (1979) 
finding re^^arding how fathers saw their role (i.e., as economic 
provider, guide and teacher, authority figure, and companion and 
protector) illustrated that the facher role encompassed both 
instrumental and expressive functions. Of particular interest for 
this project was the fact that the guide and teacher role was 
regarded as an important aspect of fathering. Another important 
aspect of Cazenave's (1979) research was that fathers expressed a 
great concern about school achievement, survival skills, and 
social skills. The view of Black fathers as active participants 
in child rearing .nd showing warmth and support in their 
relationships with their sons was also supported by Allen's (1981) 
study of middle-class Black and white families from the midwest. 

Although these studies show that Black fathers are active at 
both the instrumental and the expressive levels, they almost 
exclusively focus on the parental styles of middle-class Black 
fathers. Research on the lower-class and working-class father is 
still lacking. A study by Honig 8e Mayne ( 1982) on Black fathering 
in three social class groups revealed that middle-class fathers 
were significantly more responsive to their preschool children's 
developmental needs than were both the lower-lower class and 
upper-lower class groups. This evidence provides some support for 
the notion that, given the necessary economic resources, the 
father will more likely be an active participant in child-rearing 
activities (Cazenave, 197 9). 

In conclusion, this brief overview suggests that Black 
fathers take an interest in the education and socialization of 
their young children. Little is known, however, about the 




lower-class father's level of participation in the development and 
education of his children. A major contribution of this project 
is that it will add to the knowledge base on Black fathers of low 
socio-economic status and their participation in their children's 
learning experiences. 

Overview of Parent Involvement in Head Start Activities 

One of the most positive and fundamental aspects of Head 
Start is the involvement of parents of children enrolled in the 
program. This involvement can occur on several levels: 
volunteering in the classroom or in other areas of the program 
(e.g., teaching their own children in the home according to Head 
Start lesson plans); participating with other parents in 
discussion groups about child development, consumer issues, their 
own academic pursuits, and skills building as well as their own 
personal growth; working with Head Start personnel as paid 
employees; sharing in the decision-making concerning the nature 
and operation of the program; and re-investing in the program by 
continuing to serve on other boards in their communities (Adams, 
1976; Lap ides & Lap ides, 19 81). The theoretical basis for 
emphasizing parental participation is that it is educationally 
profitable for the children both on short-term and long-term 
bases. It is assumed that, when children know and see that their 
parents are involved in their education, the children are more 
willing to learn new skills. Moreover, parental participation in 
the education of their children is believed to have a positive 
influence on parents* child rearing practices and their personal 
lives (Adams, 1976 ). For example,* Adams' study of 25 parents (24 
mothers and 1 father), who served in various roles within the Head 
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Start program, revealed that parents who were intensely involved 
had Improved cheir economic status by no longer being "on 
-welfare/* The study also showed that most parents exhibited shy, 
inarticulate, and withdrawn behaviors at the outset, but after 
several months they appeared to be assertive, outgoing, and 
confident. Adams noted, however, that these changes did not 
necessarily change their actual r>oc i o-economi c status. 

Another study by Emmerich, Norris, Shipman, and Siegel (cited 
in Lapides & Lapides, 1981) reported that partici pating and 
non-participating parents differed in several characteristics. 
Their findings revealed that participating parents were: more 
sensit(ive to their children's social, emotional, and intellectual 
needs; more affectionate and more likely to use punishment less; 
more likely to use complex language with their children; more 
likely to reason with their children; more apt to pursue their own 
educational development; and more likely to use community 
agencies. These two studies hnply that parents benefit 
psychologically and socially from their involvement in Head Start 
activities. 

In a somewhat related study of fathers' parti ci pat ion in a 
parent education program to build communication skills, Levant and 
Doyle (1983) found an improvement in fathers* communication skills 
in terms of their overall sensitivity to their children's feelings 
and point of view. The authors also noted that fathers appeared 
to change their thinking about family relationships after 
participating in the program. A particularly important premise 
advanced by Levant and Doyle (1983) is that increasing men's 
involvement in the family could be facilitated by an educational 
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intervention. This notion is obviously not new to Head Start 
programs. But the efforts in reaching fathers and making them 
aware of the importance of their involvement have proven to be 
quite difficult. As suggested by Price-Bonham and Skeen (1979), 
the difficulties may be due to fathers spending more time in their 
work role to avoid responsibilities of the father role because 
they lack good parenting skills. If this is indeed true, special 
efforts must be made to overcome initial fears associated with 
being a father. 

Research indicates that parental involvement in the 
educational process benefits children. Evidence of this effect 
was revealed in the study by Blumenthal and his colleagues (cited 
in Lapides & Lapides, 1981). They found that the cognitive 
development of children whose parents were involved in classroom 
activities was high. The children were more attentive, exhibited 
more exploratory behaviors, and showed a greater awareness of 
various experiences than did their counterparts. With regard to 
s oc i a 1 - e mo t i 0 n a 1 development, the children exhibited a greater 
capacity to relate to other adults and tended to smile and talk 
more than did those children whose parents were not involved in 
the children's development. Findings such as these have been 
consistent with those of Bronfenbrenner * s ( 1974 ) study of nine 
early education programs, Henderson and Swanson*s (1974) study of 
the effects of parent tutoring, and Barth's (1979) study of 
home-based early education programs. Based on these studies and 
many others, it can be concluded that parental involvement in 
young children's instructional programs has a significant impact 
on the achievement levels of the children (Cotton & Savard, 1980). 
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Despite the well -documented benefits of parental involvement, 
it is not known to what degree fathers participate in Head Start 
programs and, particularly, what effects their involvement have on 
their children. Judging from the literature on mother 
involvement, it can more than likely be assumed that the effects 
will be positive. However, one cannot state for certain until 
systematic research is conducted on this issue. In a series of 
studies conducted by Radin (1981) and her colleagues on preschool 
children, paternal nurturance was found to be significantly 
related to the cognitive performance of middle-class children. 
Although Radin's research focused primarily on white children, it 
confirms the positive effects of father involvement and delineates 
the type of behavior that is likely to lead to high cognitive 
development in children. 

Since the inception of Head Start, family members 
participating in its activities have mostly been mothers or other 
female relatives of the children. The small percentage of male 
participants has consisted of a few fathers, boyfriends, ana 
grandfathers. Some of the reasons cited for low father 
involvement include: (1) a lack of interest; (2) difficulty in 
seeing themselves as someone who can te?ch their children; (3) in 
the case of Blacks, negative attitudes the general public has 
about Black men; (4) activities are scheduled at inappropriate 
times; (5) the lack of male representation on Head Start staffs; 
and (6) the lack ^ activities that are male-oriented (Weibly, 
1979). One final barrier to father participation may be the lack 
of an intense effort to develop strategies that would increase 
their participation. For example, program activities such as 
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sewing and aerobics may not appeal to men. Thus, many of the Head 
Start classroom and parent activities do not encompass aspects of 
the male culture (e.g., sports, mechanics, etc.). In Hopkins' 
(1973) description of experiences in helping men become more 
sensitive to their children's development, it was evident that 
activities must be of interest to the fathers in order to sustain 
their involvement. For example, the fathers in this study were 
provided with educational toys to enhance father-child 
interaction. The father and child played together, but the father 
gradually lost Interest in this method. Subsequently, social 
workers discovered that the fathers viewed the activity as 
feminine and juvenile. Additional information is needed, however, 
on the interests of fathers, reasons for their lack of 
participation in program activities, and suggestions for eliciting 
their involvement. 
Regional and National Signif ar.*, - 

Low father involvemeri in Head Start activities is 
nationwide. Men's participation in child care, in general, is 
relatively low. As Lamb and Sagi (1983) point out in their book. 
Fathe rhood a nd Family Policy, changes regarding men's roles in the 
family have been slow and, in many instances, com-pletely ignored. 
Moreover, men who wish to assume a itiore active role in their 
families must contend with various institutional, economic, legal, 
and attitudinal barriers. 
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Interventions are needed at the local and national levels to 
advocate and support men's involvement with their children. Head 
Start as an innovator in early childhood development programs and 
with expertise in working with low-income families of all ethnic 
groups is the ideal sponsor for a father involvement effort. 
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B. TECHNICAL APPROACH 



The technical approach was based on the review of the 
literature on father involvement, consultation with local Head 
Start personnel, personal interviews with a few fathers, and past 
experience with developing programs that addressed various 
parenting and family needs. A fairly sim-'le and straightforward 
technical approach was adopted base, on a few program and 
administrative concerns. They are discussed below. 
Program Concerns 

Having recognized the need to increase the involvement of 
fathers in particular and men in general in the lives of preschool 
children, two considerations shaped the formation of the program 
efforts needed to productively address the problem. The first 
concern was to ensure that the program addrpssed the needs and 
resources of the particular community in question. Objective I, 
to conduct a needs assessment, allowed the project to determine 
the level of father involvement in the local Head Start community. 
Other less formal assessment activities were also undertaken to 
augment the knowledge ^dse available to the project and Head Start 
staff (described in the next section). 

Secondly, there was a concerted effort to ensure that the 
activities or approach recommended by the project be general i zabl e 
and easily duplicated in other communities. The concerns here 
were that, because the need for the program is widespread, methods 
proposed to impl ement the program be general ly avail abl e in any 
community, costs to duplicate the program be minimal, and 
expertise needed to duplicate the program be limited. The 
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approach, then, as implied by the objectives was one that 
emphasized active program development that reflected the needs and 
resources of the community. 
Administrative Concerns 

The chief administrative concern was to develop a receptive 
climate for father involvement activities. Resistance is often 
experienced when one comes into an organization with plans to 
improve or change some aspect of its functioning. For some very 
good historical reasons. Blacks are especially sensitive to 
interventions. To minimize this expected resistance, it was 
decided that decision-making had to be shared if the project was 
to be successful and continued past the life of the funded 
project. It was also decided that the involvement of Head Start 
staff and parents and other community representatives was needed. 
In short, power was shared. 

As a result of the above considerations, key features of the 
adopted approach were the formation of the Advisory Committee and 
networking outside the Head Start organization. 

In Section C, the specific implementation activities are 
descri bed . 
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C. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



The four objectives of the project were implemented in three 
phases. Start-up activities and Objectives 1 and 2 were the focus 
of Phase 1; Phase 2 was devoted to Objective 3; and Objective 4. 
was pursued in Phase 3. All activities are described in this 
sect ion . 

Phase I. Start-Up Activities and Objectives 
Start'Up Activities 

Three (3) major start-up activities were required during the 
first quarter of the project. They were to: (1) staff the 
project; (2) establish a working relationship with the Head Start 
grantee agency, the United Planning Organization (UPO), and the 
five programs in the city with Head start classrooms; and (3) 
assemble an advisory committee. There was a delay of 
approximately three weeks in program start-up, because the grant 
notification was received on October 5, which was after the 
official start date of October 1, 1984, and the key staff members 
were out of town. The project began in earnest the last week in 
October, 1984. 

Staffing . Key staff positions were the principal 
investigator. Dr. Lawrence E. Gary; project director, Ms. Lula 
Beatty; research associate, Ms. Gayl e Weaver; and secretary, Ms. 
Emma Davis. Graduate students provided support throughout the 
project. Greta Berry was slated to be the project director in the 
proposal; however, she left the Institute to pursue educational 
studies at another institution. All staff members completed other 
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work obligations and were in place within the first month of the 
project. 

Establishment of Working Relationships . The project was an 
intrusive one. Despite its value or usefulness, it, like any 
other program coming from the outside - in, was expected to be met 
with a certain degree of healthy skepticism if not outright 
hostility. This is often even more true in situations where the 
population served is predominantly low-income Blacks. To allay 
fears and suspicions of exploitation, meetings with staff and 
parents were Initiated. It should also be noted that the proposal 
was developed with the knowledge and participation of UPO and Head 
Start staff. 

Telephone conversations were held with UPO representatives 
after grant notification was received. Through them, the staff 
arranged to present an overview of the proposed project to Head 
Start directors in November. The presentation was well received. 
The directors were cooperative and agreed to assist the project by 
serving on the Advisory Committee and/or nominating other staff 
memb^irs and parents to serve. 

Unexpectedly, the project was required to obtain consent to 
proceed from the Head Start Parent Policy Council. Th^ first 
scheduled Council meeting was mid-December. That body 
enthusiastically approved the project and offered its assistance, 
1 f needed . 

A dvisory Committee . An Advisory Committee was established to 
offer suggestions and critique proposed plans. Committee 
membership changed over time due to staff changes, but UPO and its 
preschool programs (the Early Child Development Centers); the 
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other four delegate programs (National Child Day Care, Capital 
Head Start, Consolidated Day Care, and the Parent-Child Center); 
and parent representatives were recruited. A list of the Advisory 
Committee nenbers is in Appendix A. 

The Advisory Committee decided to meet quarterly, rotating 
the meeting place. The first meeting was held at the Institute in 
February, 1985. 

One of the first decisions made by the staff and Advisory 

Committee (and approved by the Parent Policy Council) was to 

expand the meaning of father involvement to male involvement. In 

this way, significant adult males in the children's lives who 

often serve as surrogate fathers such as grandfathers, uncles, 

and older brothers would not be excluded. The majority of the 

local children in Head Start reportedly live with single mothers. 

Restricting the program to biological fathers or stepfathers only 

was believed to be counterproductive to the larger intent of the 

project, that is, to increase the involvement of significant men 

in fathering roles with young children. Start-up activities were 

completed by the third project month. 

Objective 1: To conduct a needs assessment on the involve- 
ment of Black fathers in Head Start Programs 

Purpose and Objectives . The review of the literature and 

discussions with Head Start administrators clearly indicated that 

father or male involvement in Head Start programs was low and that 

an increase in their level of involvement was desirable. It was, 

however, less clear as to why fathers were not involved and how to 

increase their level of involvement, although speculations have 

been made. Without a clear understanding of the parameters of 
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father involvement, particularly from the father's perspective. 
Head Start parent involvement programs will continue to be 
dominated by mothers. 

In an effort to design an effective model program, a needs 
assessment survey was conducted to determine the specific needs, 
problems, and resources related to father involvement in Head 
Start programs in Washington, D.C. The needs assessment was 
expected to provide pertinent information on needed areas of 
program development (content), and procedural and process 
development at the individual parent (both fathers and mothers) 
and Head Start staff levels. Specifically, the objectives of the 
needs assessment were to: (1) ascertain the current level of 
father involvement, (2) identify the types of activities in which 
fathers participated, (3) assess attitudes (both positive and 
negative) towards father involvement, (4) assess perceptions of 
the barriers to father involvement, (5) identify strategies to 
increase father involvement, and (6) determine interest and 
willingness to participate in efforts to increase father 
involvment in Head Start programs. In addition, background 
info .nation was obtained to provide a profile of the survey 
participants. 

The expected time frame for implementing Objective 1 was four 
months. However, due to various meetings to seek approval of the 
needs assessment and to talk about the project, the addition of 
the pre-needs assessment component, and the closing of some 
centers for the summer months, this stage of the project lasted 
approximately seven months. 
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Pre-Needs Assessment 

To ensure that the needs assessment would be carried out in a 
successful and timely manner, a pre-needs assessment was 
conducted. This phase consisted of unstructured interviews with 
nine administrative personnel (program directors, parent, 
involvement coordinators, and family life educators) from the five 
Head Start delegate programs and two fathers who were very active 
in Head Start* The pre-needs assessment lasted approximately two 
months* The purpose of the pre-needs assessment was to provide 
the project staff with a global picture of the nature and extent 
of both father and mother involvement in Head Start programs, a 
profile of the parents in the program, a description of the 
program (i*e*, the number of centers, the number of parents, and 
staff composition), suggestions regarding the content of the needs 
assessment questionnaire, and recommendations in selecting centers 
from which to draw the sample. Each interview, lasting 
approximately two hours, was conducted by the project director and 
research associate • 

Four (4) major issues emerged from the pre-needs assessment. 
First, most of the interviewees emphasized the low participation 
of fathers in Head Start activities. Low involvement was 
primarily attributed to the absence of fathers from the home, 
parents' limited understanding of involvement and its benefits, 
parents' perceptions that staff had negative attitudes towards 
fathers' role in their children's education, predominantly female 
staff, the young ages of the parents, the parents' low educational 
status, inadequate outreach by staff, perceptions of the roles of 
parents and staff in educating children, parent involvement 
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activities viewed as female-related, and the conflicts between men 
and women in general • When fathers did participate in activities, 
they were most likely to participate in special activities (e.g., 
holiday events and fundraisers), parent policy activities, and 
transporting their children to and from the centers. Fathers were, 
least likely to be involved in d a s s room-rel ated activities, 
parenting classes, and arts/crafts classes. Thus, based on the 
views of the staff and fathers, participation among men was indeed 
low and could be attributed to characteristics of the parents as 
well as those of the Head Start staff and program. 

Similarly, there was a concern about what constitutes 
adequate father involvement. This issue arose because some 
interviewees reported that fathers' participation on the parent 
policy committee was very good. But, when asked to give the 
approximate number of fathers, they indicated that one to two 
fathers had been involved. Considering the number of children 
enrolled in Head Start, this number seemed quite low. The various 
interviews tended to indicate that the "adequacy" of father 
involvement was defined in terms of quality rather than quantity. 
For example, the interviewees frequently described those two 
fathers who were active in the program as highly motivated and 
committed to the center. In contrast, they pointed out that the 
fathers' involvement in the classroom and parenting classes was 
inadequate. Again, it was unclear as to how many fathers would be 
considered adequate, if this word was defined in terms of the 
quantity of fathers involved in Head Start programs. It is 
possible that the reluctance to define adequacy in terms of 
numbers was due to low expectations towards father involvement. 
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The next issue was related to the definition of father that 
would be used by the project staff. Since it was noted that many 
fathers did not live with their children or interact with them on 
a regular basis, it was suggested that the definition not be 
limited to the biological father. The project staff, however, was 
aware of this issue from previous research experiences. 
Therefore, the term ''father" was defined as any adult male role 
model (e.g., biological father, stepfather, grandfather, uncle, or 
close family friend) from the child's family network. 

The final issue was related to the methodology of the needs 
assessment. The interviewees were aware of the importance of the 
needs assessment, but felt that it would be difficult to recruit 
fathers or male role models for the survey. It was felt that 
special efforts such as a forum on Black men's issues would be 
necessary to reach them and elicit their interest in the project. 
They also emphasized the need to exclude personal information from 
the questionnaire as well as to keep it short. Furthermore, it 
was suggested that the survey should be administered through 
face-to-face interviews. These suggestions were expected to 
ensure participation in the survey, particularly among fathers. 
Needs Assessment Survey 

In this section, a description of the sample selection 
process and the sample is provided. Also provided is a 
description of the questionnaire development process and items, 
data collection interviewer training, and data analysis. Finally, 
the major findings of the survey and their implications for 
designing an effective father involvement model are presented. 
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Sarople Selection and Characteristics , Three (3) groups 
comprised the sample: fathers, mothers, and staff persons. These 
groups were selected because each one was expected to provide a 
different perspective on the father involvement issue. The sample 
was recruited from seven centers which represented four of the 
five delegate programs. Program directors selected the centers 
primarily on the basis of enrollment size and staff composition. 
Various strategies were used to inform parents and staff about the 
project. Flyers were posted at the centers and given to the 
chil dren to take home to their parents . Program directors were 
asked to inform staff persons at the selected centers. Project 
staff members alco discussed the needs assessment survey at parent 
policy committee and staff meetings. A final strategy included 
hiring Head Start parents as interviewers. It was assumed that 
parents would be more willing to participate in the survey knowing 
that the interviewers were also Head Start parents. 

A surprising total of 34 5 parents 118 fathers and 227 
mothers were interviewed. Twenty-nine (29) staff persons 
completed the staff forms. Tables 1 and 2 provide background 
characteristics on the parents and staff. The parent sample 
consisted of "old" and "new" parents. That is, due to the data 
collection period, "old" parents were interviewed near the end of 
the school year (n=250), while "new" parents were interviewed at 
the beginning of the school year (n=95). It should be noted that 
the sample included Head Start parents as well as parents who paid 
for child day care. Thirty-four (34) percent of the parents were 
fathers. The mean age for all pa.ents was 29.14 years (SD=6.80). 
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Table 1 

Descriptive Summary of Parents 



Background Characteristics N % 



Type of Parent 



Old 


250 


73 


New 


95 


71 




345 


100 


Gender 






Fema 1 e 


227 




Male 


118 


34 




345 


Too 


Age* 






18 - 25 years 


108 


32 


26 - 35 years 


193 


57 


36 years or older 


39 


1 1 
1 1 




340 


100 


Marital Status 






Never married 


164 


49 


Married 


105 


32 


Sepa ra t ed 


44 




Di V orce d 


1? 
1 U 


4 


Wi d owed 


6 


9 
c 






1 u u 


Education 






Less than 12th grade 


80 




Hiah school araduate/GED 


t U H 


fin 


Some college (1-3 years) 


32 


Q 


B.S. , M-S. , Ph.D. 


25 


7 




34T 


Too 


Relationship to the Child 






Mother 


203 


60 


Father 


88 


26 


Male friend/godfather 


17 


5 


Stepfather 


4 


1 


Grandmother 


5 


1 


Gra ndf a ther 


3 


1 


Aunt 


10 


3 


Unci e 


6 


2 


Others 


4 


1 




340 


100 


Number of Children 






None 


12 


4 


One 


99 


29 


Two 


121 


36 


Three or more 


105 


31 




337 


100 



♦Mean age for women v/as 28.19 years TSD = 6.53y and for men, it was 
30.96 years (SD=6.96). 
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Table 2 

Descriptive Summary of Staff 



Background Statistics N Percent 



Gender 

Female 27 95 

Male 4 

28 TO^ 

Age* 

20 - 25 years 14 61 

26 years or older _9 39 

23 100 

Education 

Jr* high school 3 11 

High school 8 28 

1-3 years college 7 25 

College graduate/postgraduate 3 6 

28 100 

Job Title 

Center director 4 15 

Teacher 9 33 

Teacher's aide 7 26 

Home visitor 4 15 
Other _3 

27 100 

Length of Employment 

Less than 1 year 7 29 

I to 5 years 8 33 
6 to 10 years 4 17 

II years or more _5 21 

24 100 



*The mean age for the total group'^was 35 .52 years TSD=To.05y 
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The mean age for fathers was 30.96 years (SD=6.96); it was 28.19 
years {SD=6.52) for mothers. The majority of fathers were either 
married (50%) or never married (37%). Only a small percentage was 
formerly married (13%). In contrast, a larger percentage of 
mothers was never married (56%), while smaller percentages were 
either currently married (22%) or formerly married (22%). In 
terms of education, most of the fathers (49%) and mothers (66%) 
had completed high school. One-third of the fathers had one or 
more years of college education, compared to 8 percent of the 
mothers. Although information was not obtained on the parents* 
employment status, information about their skills was obtained. 
Most of the fathers reported having craftsman, clerical, and 
operative skills, while most of the mothers reported having 
clerical and health services skills. 

Table 1 also shows the number of children the respondents had 
and the respondents' relationship to the child enrolled in the 
program. The fathers had twice as many children as did the 
mothers (2.47 vs. 1.10). The number of children for fathers 
ranged from 0 to 8 and for women, the range was 0 to 2. The 
respondents' relationships to the children varied from the 
biological parents to cousin. For the men^ nearly three- fourths 
(74%) were the biological father; 13 percent were male friends; 
the remaining 13 percent were male relatives (grandfather, uncle, 
etc.). Ninety-two (92) percent of the women were the biological 
mother, while only 8 percent were grandmothers, aunts« or cousins. 

Twenty-nine (29) staff persons participated in the needs 
assessment (Table 2). It must be noted that one respondent did 
not complete the background questions. The sample was comprised 
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mostly of women (<J6X). The ages of the staff persons ranged from 
20 to 61 years, with a mean of 35 .52 years (SD = 10.05). Their 
educational backgrounds were varied. Eleven (11) percent of the 
staff sample had completed junior high school; 28 percent 
completed high school; 25 percent completed one to three years of, 
college; and 36 percent had completed four years of college or had 
their master's degree. The job titles included center directors 
(151), teachers (33%), teacher's aides (26%), home visitors (15%), 
and other (11%). The average length of employment with Head Start 
was 5.54 years. Twenty-nine (29) percent had been employed less 
than one year; 33 percent were employed from one to five years; 
and 38 percent were employed six years ,rr ?iore at Head Start. 

Questio nnaire Development . Two (2) needs assessment 
questionnaires -- one for staff and one for parents -- were 
developed (See Appendix B). Both questionnaires were developed on 
the basis of a review of the literature on parent involvement in 
their children's education and suggestions from the project's 
Advisory Committee, members of the p?rent policy board, and a 
consultant. Most questions on the parent survey were 
closed-ended, while the staff survey included both closed-ended 
and open-ended questions. The content areas, however, were the 
same for both questionnaires. It must be noted that soir'e 
questions on the parent questionnaire were modified for parents 
responding at the beginning of the school year. For example, 
questions pertaining to parents' actual participation in various 
prograni activities were rephrased to ask for expect'ed 
participation in center activities. 

Questionnaire items included the following: 
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(a) Background Data 

The background* information on parents consisted of parent 
status in the program (regardless of whether the parent was 
interviewed at the beginning of the school year or towards 
the end of the school year), gender, age, marital status, 
education, the exact relationship to the child in Head Start, 
the number of children, and other educational training or 
skills. Background data on staff included gender, age, 
education, other educational training or skills, job title, 
and length of employment with Head Start. 

(b) Parent Participation In Head Start Actlvitie: 

In this section, questions were developed to determine the 
frequency of participation and the types of activities in 
which parents participate. Additional items were 
included on the staff survey to gain some idea of the number 
of parents who are involved on a weekly basis, which parents 
(by gender and age group) are involved, and an overall rating 
(from excellent to poor) of father i n vol *'enien t at the center. 

( c ) Importance and Effects of Father Involveme nt 

Several questions were developed to ascertain the importance 
of involving fathers and the positive and negative effects of 
father involvement. One question was included to obtain an 
overall rating (from very important to not important at all) 
of the imr^ tance of father involvement. To assess the 
effects of father involvement, 11 statements were 
developed regarding aspects of father involvement that may or 
may not be beneficial to fathers and their children. The 
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responses to these statements ranged from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. On the staff needs assessment survey, 
these items were modified and expanded. Three (3) lists were 
developed pertaining to the benefits of father involvement to 
the child's development, the father's personal growth, and 
the operation of the Head Start center. Responses ranged 
from no benefit to much benefit and don't know. In 
addition, nine statements were included to tap perceptions of 
the detrimental effects of parent involvement, in general, on 
the child's learning experiences or center operations. The 
responses to these statements ranged from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. 

(d) Barriers to Father Involvement 

One (1) question was developed to assess the reasons for low 
father involvement. Respondents were presented a list of 20 
possible reasons and asked to indicate which ones were most 
responsible for low father involvement. 

(e ) Strategies to Increase Father Invol vement 
Respondents were asked to indicate which of 17 strategies 
would be effective in soliciting their participation. This 
section for staff persons also included questions related to 
strategies most effective in soliciting parent participation 
and current strategies being used by the center to increase 
father i nvo 1 vement . 

if) Involvement in Model Program 

The final question was developed to obtain some idea of the 
level of participation that could be expected by parents d'^d 
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staff in a model program to increase father involvement. 
Additional questions were developed for staff regarding the 
ways in which they would like to be involved and the types of 
activities they would like to see as part of the model 
program. 

Data Collection Procedures . Two (2) procedures were used to 
collect the needs assessment data. Parents were interviewed in 
their homes or at the Head Start centers where their children were 
enrolled* Interviewers read to all participants a preamble whic\ 
described the purpose of the project and the objectives and 
content of the needs assessment. They were promised 
confidentiality and told that their participation was completely 
voluntary. No names were put on the questionnaires. Interviews 
lasted approximately 15 minutes. 

The staff needs assessment was self-administered. A preamble 
describing the project's purpose, the objectives, and content of 
the needs assessment was attached to the questionnaire. Staff 
members were ensured co*h f i den t i al i ty and asked not to write their 
names on the ques t i onna ■? re . When the staff persons completed the 
questionnaire, they were asked to put it in a sealed envelope and 
return it to the director of the center. 

Interviewer Training . Seven (7) interviewers were trained by 
the project's staff. All of the interviewers were Head Start 
parents. They were selected on the basis of recommendations from 
the members of the project's Advisory Committee. An intensive 
one-day training session was conducted. The session entailed the 
following activities: (1) a description of the purpose of the 
project and the needs assessment, (2) an overview of general 
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interviewing techniques, (3) role-playing of the interview, (4) 
individual and group critiques, (5) techniques for editing 
completed interviews, and (6) recruitment of survey participants. 
Each interviewer was given two interviews to administer and, 
later, they were reviewed individually in order to correct any 
problems and offer suggestions. 

Da ta Analysis . In view of the objectives of the needs 
assessment, the planned data analysis involved conducting 
descriptive statistics: frequencies, percentages, and 
cross-tabulations . 
Resul ts 

Level of Partic ipation . Some objectives of the needs 
assessment were to determine the level of father and mother 
participation and to identify the types of activities in which 
they were most likely to participate. Parents were asked to 
indicate how often they participated in various Head Stcrt 
activities (Table 3). Fathers were found to be less involved in 
activities than were mothers. Most of the fathers indicated that 
they either never r-artici pated in Head Start activities (43%), or 
participated a few timer, a year (29%;. In contrast, most of the 
mothers were either involver" once a week or more (22%), once or 
twice a month (24%), or every two or three months (20%). 
Similarly, 97 percent of the staff persons indicated that mothers 
were more likely to be i .volved in center activities than were 
fathers. They also indicated that the majority of parents who 
participated (54%) were between 24 to 29 years of age. Finally, 
staff persons were asked to rate father involvement in their 
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Table 3 



Frequency of Participation in Program 
Ac t i V i t i e s * 



Fathers Mothers 



Frequency N % n % 



Once a week or more 


6 


7 


35 


22 


Once or twice a month 


10 


11 


39 


24 


Every two or three months 


9 


10 


32 


20 


A few times a year 


26 


29 


39 


24 


Never participate 


39 


43 


15 


10 




90 


100 


160 


100 



*Data represent responses of the old parents only. 
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centers. The majority rated father involvement as poor (41%). 
However, a sizeable number (28%) rated it as excellent. 

Table 4 shows the activities in which parents participated 
during the school year. Tutored child (77%) was the only activity 
that was frequently mentioned by fathers. Approximately a third 
of the fathers indicated that they attended parenting seminars 
(36%), chaperoned field trips (37%), monitored classroom 
activities (33%), and monitored children's play time (37%). 
However, nearly 50 percent or more of the mothers tutored their 
children (80%), attended parenting seminars (57%), participated in 
fundraisers (52%), chaperoned field trips (54%), monitored 
classroom activities (53%), and monitored children's play time 
(48%). Staff persons reported that parents were more likely to 
chaperone field trips (54%) and participate in fundraisers (24%). 
They reported that fathers were more likely to chaperone field 
trips (48%) and participate in hoi" ay events (14%). They wanted 
to see father involvement increased in the classroom (31%), 
chaperoning field trips (23%), and attending parent policy 
meetings (15%). 

Attitud es Towards Father Involvement . Other objectives 
included determining the importanca o^" involving fathers in the 
educational experiences of their children and assessing the 
positive and negative effects of father involvement on the child, 
the father, and the center. When asked about the importance of 
father involvement, the majority of fathers (97%), mothers (98%), 
and staff persons (100%) felt that it ranned from important to 
very important ( see Table 5). 
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Table 4 



Activities Participated in During 
the Past Year* 





Fathers 




Mothers 






Yes 




Yes 




Activity 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Tutored child 


69 


77 


128 


80 


Attended parenting seminars 


32 


36 


90 


57 


Participated in fundraisers 


17 


19 


82 


52 


Chaperoned field trips 


33 


37 


87 


54 


Monitored classroom activities 


30 


33 


85 


53 


Monitored children's play time 


33 


37 


77 


48 


Participated in holiday events 


17 


19 


71 


44 


Served on parent policy council 


10 


11 


59 


37 


Enrolled in educational classes 


18 


20 


44 


28 


Enrolled in job training 


22 


24 


45 


28 


Assisted in Head Start office 


7 


8 


41 


26 


Assisted with custodial tasks 


15 


17 


36 


22 


Assisted in kitchen 


10 


11 


38 


24 


Assisted with transportation 


26 


29 


25 


16 


Enrolled in arts/crafts class-' 


8 


9 


20 


13 



*Data represent responses of the old parents only. 



Table 5 

Importance of Father Involvement in 
Young Children's Education 





Fathers 


Mothers 


Staff 


Rate Importance 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Very important 


85 


74 


175 


79 


24 


83 


Important 


27 


23 


42 


19 


5 


17 


Not Important 


3 


3 


4 


2 




m 




115 


100 


221 


100 


29 


Too 
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Tables 6 and 7 present the parents* perceptions of some 
positive and negative effects of father involvement. 
Approximately 90 percent of the fathers agreed with five of the 
six statements that fatSer involvement is important to the 
father-child relationship. The majority of mothers (83% to 90%) 
also agreed with most of the statements. However, the statement 
about fathers using less physical punishment as a result of more 
involvement was endorsed by fewer parents ( 695^ for both fathers 
and mothers). The perception of the negative effects of father 
involvement varied somewhrit, although most fathers (69% to 82%) 
and mothers (65% to 76%) disagreed with the negative statements. 
However, more mothers agreed with the negative statements than did 
fathers. For example, 21 percent of the mothers felt that father 
involvement "may encourage the child to be too dependent." 

The staff's perceptions of the positive effects of father 
involvement were very similar to those of the parents. Table 8 
shows that a large percentage felt that father involvement was 
beneficial to the development of the child, to the fathei , and to 
the center operations. At least 70 percent or more reported that 
it was very beneficial to the child's social behavior, interaction 
with peers and adults, and social control. Over 70 percent felt 
that it was very benefical to the father's self-worth, educational 
development, commitment to the family, understanding of the 
child's growth/development, communication skills, and appreciation 
of the child's needs. Finally, over 75 percent of the staff 
indicated that the center benefits from father involvement (and 
parent involvement in general) by getting to know the parents, 
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Table 6 

Parents' Perceptions of the Positive 
Effects of Father Involvement 



Effects 



Agree 
N % 



Fathers 
Disagree 
N % 



Not Sure 
N % 



Agree 
N % 



Mothers 
Disagree 
N % 



Not Sure 
N % 



Fathers learn to be more 

sensitive to their children 108 92 



204 90 



13 



Fathers learn to be more 
affectionate with children 107 91 



195 86 



26 12 



Fathers learn to reason 

with their children 106 91 



196 87 



23 10 



Fathers use less physical 
punishment 



80 69 



18 



15 



19 16 153 69 



28 12 



43 19 



Fathers encourage children 

to be more expressive 107 91 



8 184 83 



34 14 



Fathers have a clearer 
understanding of their 
children's deve lopment 



106 91 



8 194 87 



11 



18 8 



4^> 
J 
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Table 7 

Parents' Perceptions of the Negative 
Effects of Father Involvement 



Bff0Ct8 



Disagree 

N % 



Fathers 

Agree 
N % 



Not Sure 
N % 



Disagree 
N % 



Mothers 

Agree 
N % 



Not Sure 
N I 



Encourage the child to 
be too dependent 



93 79 17 14 8 



155 69 46 21 23 10 



(Encourage the child to 
be too aggressive 



97 82 12 10 9 



8 146 65 39 17 40 18 



Restrict the child's 
growth/deve lopment 



95 81 



11 9 12 10 169 76 33 15 20 



Restrict the father's 
time for his own per- 
sonal activities 



93 79 16 13 9 8 152 67 34 15 40 18 



Involve the father in 
unimportant activities 



89 77 11 10 15 13 152 77 31 16 14 7 
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Table 8 

Staff Menbers* Perceptions of the Benefits of 
Father Involvenent 



"Much 



soMe 



Benefits 



Little 
N t 



None 
H t 



Don't Kno« 
N t 



Self-concept 
Inqulsl tlveness 
Assertlveness 
Aggressiveness 
Verbal ability 
Social behaviors 
Interaction itlth peers 
Interaction with adults 
Attentlveness 
Social control 



Sel f-¥drth 

Self-confldence 

Educational developnent 

Job developnent 

Expand social circle 

CoMiiltMent to fawny 

Understand child's groMth/develpaent 

Inprove leadership skills 

Improve conMunlcatlon skills 

Appreciation of child's needs 



6et to know parents 

Learn about parents' values 

Good staff-parent relationship 

Assist Head Start staff 

Easier to understand/Interact ¥lth 

children 
More tine for planning 
Discover needs of parents and children 





To 


the 


Child 




20 


65 


6 


22 


1 


12 


48 


10 


40 


1 


16 


64 


6 


24 




17 


63 


7 


26 




25 


86 


3 


10 


1 


25 


86 


3 


10 


1 


21 


72 


6 


21 


1 


22 


81 


3 


11 


1 


17 


68 


6 


24 


1 


18 


75 


4 


17 






To 


the 


Father 





19 


70 


4 


14 


4 


20 


69 


5 


1 


3 


22 


79 


4 


14 


2 


16 


57 


6 


21 


4 


13 


50 


8 


31 


4 


22 


76 


3 


10 


4 


22 


74 


6 


21 


2 


19 


68 


5 


18 


4 


21 


75 


4 


14 


3 


23 


79 


4 


14 


2 




To 


the 


Proora* 




22 


76 


6 


21 


1 


23 


79 


5 


17 




23 


79 


5 


17 


1 


17 


63 


7 


26 


3 


22 


79 


5 


17 




15 


54 


5 


18 


4 


21 


75 


6 


21 


1 



4 
4 

3 
4 
4 



14 

10 
7 

14 

15 
14 

7 

14 

11 
7 



3 
11 



14 
4 



3 
11 



8 

12 
7 



Note: Percentages nay not be equal to 100 due to rounding. 
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learning about parents' values, creating good staff-parent 
relationships, ensuring better interaction and understanding of 
children, and discovering the needs of parents and their children. 

The staff was also asked about possible negative effects of 
parent involvement (Table 9). A significant number of staff 
persons reported that there were some negative consequences. For 
example, more than 40 percent agreed that: (1) parents are not 
concerned about the quality of their children's education; (2) the 
tutoring efforts of parents sometimes conflict with teachers' 
efforts; (3) many parents lack skills that are needed to assist 
staff; (4) many parents have negative attitudes towards the 
program and staff; and (5) sometimes parents have too much control 
over policy decisions. In addition to those perceptions of 
negative effects, a few staff persons (between 4% to 19%) 
indicated that they were unsure about the negative effects of 
paren!: involvement. 

Barriers to Father Involvemen t. One of the most important 
objectives of the needs assessment was to determine the barriers 
to father involvement. Parents and staff were presented with a 
list of 20 statements and asked to indicate which factors 
contributed to fathers' low involvement in Heed Start activities. 
The frequency of yes responses to each item was rank ordered for 
the three groups (Table 10). V=<riations between mothers' and 
fathers' re-nkings were minimal, except that mothers rated "father 
absent from the home" more often than did fathers. Fathers, on 
the other hand, rated "activities scheduled at inconvenient times" 
as a major harrier more often than did mothers. The highest 
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Table 9 



Negative Effects of Parent Involvement 
as Perceived by Staff 



Effect 



Agree 
N % 



Di sagree 
N % 



Not Sure 
N % 



Parent involvement pro- 
grams are too broad and 
shoul d be 1 imi ted to 
activities related to the 
education of children 



Many parents are 
cerned about the 



not con- 
qua 1 i ty 



of their children's 
educa tion 

Tutoring efforts by parents 
sometimes conflict with 
teachers' classroom 
e f forts 

Many parents lack skills 
that are needed to assist 
Head Start staff and this 
impairs center operations 

Many parents have negative 
attitudes toward the pro- 
gram and staff 

Home and school environ- 
ments should be kept se- 
parate in matters of 
curriculum development 

Parents sometimes have 
too much control over 
policy decisions 

Parent involvement causes 
the child to be too de- 
pendent on his/her parents 

Many parents are not 

mature enough to be of 

significant help to Head 
Start staff 



13 



15 



12 



11 



10 



32 



45 



58 



46 



44 



36 



42 



21 



17 



13 



10 



11 



16 



11 



16 



61 



45 



23 



39 



44 



64 



46 



67 



3 10 



5 19 



4 15 



3 12 



3 12 



3 12 



28 



17 



68 
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Table 10 



Ranking of Reasons for Low 
Father Parti c i pa t i on 



Reason5 Mothers Fathers Staff 



Head Start staff is mostly female 116 

Father is absent from the home 2 8 2 

Activities are mostly f ema 1 e- rel a ted 3 2 8 

Mothers don't tell fathers about the 

activities 4 4 5 

Mothers don't encourage fathers to 

be involved 5 5 4 

Fathers feel no need to be involved 5 7 1 

Head Start staff does not view father 

involvement as important 7 6 14 

Fathers are too impatient with 

children 8 10 9 

Fathers are not clear about what 

parent involvement entails 9 9 4 

Activities are at inconvenient 

times for fathers 10 3 12 

Fathers feel children are the 

mothers'business 11 10 3 

Fathers don't know how to work 

with young children 12 14 10 

Fathers are uncomfortable with young 

children 13 15 7 

Fathers feel that children are the 

program's responsibility 14 12 11 

Parent involvement program lacks 

clear supervision 15 11 17 

Fathers are incapable of working 

with young children 16 15 13 

Fathers are not interested in 

their children's educaiton 17 16 15 

Parent involvement program lacks 

clear goals and objectives 17 13 17 

Fathers distrust Head Start staff 13 16 18 

Head Start staff is unfriendly 

toward fathers 19 15 16 
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ranked items by the staff differed somewhat from those of both 
the mothers and fathers. The three major reasons perceived by 
staff were that "fathers feel no need to be involved," "the father 
is absent from the home," and "mothers don't tell fathers about 
the activities." The most frequently endorsed items by the 
parents were that "Head Start is mostly female" and "activities 
are mostly female-related." The lowest ranked items did not vary 
much across the three groups. 

Strategies to Increase Father Involvement , A successful 
parent involvement program must use a variety of strategies to 
recruit parents, particularly fathers. The parents were asked to 
indicate which of 17 strategies would be effective in increasing 
father involvement (Table 11). Over 65 percent of both fathers 
and mothers felt that the most effective strategies included: (1) 
scheduling activities during evening hours, (2) sending flyers to 
parents, (3) asking parents for their ideas, (4) publishing a 
newsletter with information especially for fathers, (5) scheduling 
popular public figures to speak on issues related to father 
involvement, and (C) personalizing the outreach to parents (e.g., 
telephoning parents). Those strategies perceived as the least 
effective included providing funds for transportation, providing 
funds for child ca^e, providing meals during activities, and 
making the center easily accessible to parents. 

When this question was posed to staff members, the interest 
was in whether or not these strategies had been used by their 
centers. Of the 17 strategies listed, nine had been used by at 
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Table 11 



Perceptions of Effective Strategies to Increase 
Father Invol vement 



Strateg i es 



Publish newsletters with 
information for fathers 

Send flyers to parents 

Post flyers at school and 
in the community 

Make the center easily 

accessible to the parents 

Schedule popular public figures 
to speak on fathers 

Develop a variety of activities 

Schedule activities during evening 
hours 

Schedule activities at various 
pi aces 

Develop activities that are fun, 
interesting, and informative 

Provide funds for child care 
during activities 

Provide funds for transportation 
to activities 

Increase the number of men on 
staff 

Provide meals at the various 
ac t i vi t i es 

Continually stress the importance 
of parent invol vement 

Continually ask parents for their 
ideas and suggestions 

Sponsor seminars for men 

Personalized outreach to parents 
via telephone 



Fathers Mothers Staff* 
% % 

67 74 24 

72 77 88 

48 51 58 
44 45 73 

67 67 24 

49 58 61 

77 60 69 

56 56 65 

52 56 69 

44 45 69 

38 40 38 

52 45 19 

42 44 77 

64 67 81 

69 67 77 

47 51 11 

67 71 58 



*Frequency of staff persons who indicated that their center had 
used the strategies to increase father involvement. 
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least 65 per.w... the respondents. They included: (1) sending 
flyers to parents, (2) developing activities that are fun, 
interesting, and informative, (3) scheduling activities at various 
places other than the center, (4) scheduling activities during 
evening hours, (5) providing funds for child care so that parents 
can attend activities, (5) providing meals at activities, (7) 
continually stressing the importance of parent involvement, (8) 
making the center easily accessible to the parent, and (9) 
continually asking parents for their ideas and suggestions. Those 
strategies that may have been most effective in increasing 
fathers' participation were listed less often. They included 
sponsoring seminars for men only (11%), increasing the numbe • of 
men on staff (19%), publishing newsletters with information for 
fathers (24%), and scheduling public figures to speak on issues 
pertaining to father involvement (24%). 

Involvement in Model Program . The final objective of the 
needs assessment was to determine the interest and willingness to 
participate in a model program to increase father involvement. In 
addition, the respondents were asked to indicate the types of 
activities they would like to see implemented at their centers. 
The majority of fathers (88%) and mothers (79%) reported that they 
would be willing to participate in a model program^ When asked 
about the implementation of possible activities, a long list 
emerged. The most often mentioned activities were father-only 
groups, father-child day. Father's Day program, seminars, and 
male-related activities such as sports. Similar activities were 
also listed by staff members. Unlike parents, staff members were 
not asked about their willingness to participate in a model 
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program, but rather in what ways would they be wiHing to 
participate. Only a few responded to the question, and their 
responses centered around the recruitment of fathers for the model 
program. 

Discussion. The findings of this needs assessment survey 
supported the view that fathers' participation in Head Start is 
very low in comparison to that of mothers. Nearly three-fourths 
of Lne fathers reported that they participated in Head Start 
activities only a few times a year or not at all. When staff 
persons were asked which parent is more likely to participate in 
activities, no one chose fathers. In fact, a large percentage of 
the staff members gave father involvement a poor rating. 

The notion that fathers' participation in the educational 
experiences of their children is important and can have positive 
consequences for the child, the father, and the Head Start program 
was also supported by the findings. A large percentage of the 
parents and staff felt that father involvement has many benefits. 
But, in view of the staff's outreach strategies, very few 
activities had been used to involve fathers. For example, staff 
members were asked about strategies used to attract fathers (such 
as scheduled public figures to speak on issues pertaining to 
fathers, increased the number of men on staff, and sponsored 
seminars for men only). Only a few (less than 25%) reported that 
they used these strategies. In spite of the perception that 
father participation is needed and beneficial to everyone 
involved, the low participation rates and limited outrsach 
strategies directed at fathers suggest that parents and staff may 
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not be totally convinced of this notion or are not aware of how to 
effectively reach fathers. 

An examination of the negative effects of parent involvement 
indicated that parents and staff persons did not view such 
involvement as totally positive. This perception was more often 
held by staff persons than by parents, however. For example, some 
staff persons were concerned that many parents are not concerned 
about the quality of their ch.ldren's education and that sometimes 
the tutoring efforts of parents and teachers conflict. It was 
also felt that parents lacked the skills needed to assist with 
office operations. Moreover, it is important to note that some 
staff persons were unsu-F about the negative consequences of 
father involvement, suggesting that some staff members are not 
convinced of the positive or the negative influences of some 
aspects of parent involvement programs. Furthermore, these 
findings suggest that some staff persons may not be fully aware of 
or in accord with Head Start's philosophy on parent i nvol veinen t , 
particularly if they are new staff members. 

Finally, the major inhibiting factors to father participation 
were perceived as stemming from individual and organizational 
characteristics. Mothers and fathers felt that organizational 
features were primarily responsible for low father participation, 
while staff members felt that t*-. fathers* attitudes and absence 
from the home were the primary inhibiting factors. In fact, none 
of the seven items related to organizational features appeared in 
the top five rankings for the staff. The staff also felt mothers 
played a cruical role in inhibiting father involvement. Both 
parents also indicated that the mothers' tendency not to encourage 
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participation and inform fathers about activities is significant 
In inhibiting participation by fathers. 

In summary, the findings clearly Jucument that the attitudes 
towards father involvement in the educational experiences of 
preschool children are generally positive. It appears that a. 
great deal of time in designing p-ograms does not have to be 
devoted to changing parents' attitudes about getting involved in 
their children's educational development. However, these findings 
demonstrate that attjudes do not necessari 1 y mater i al i ze into 
behaviors. Although both parents and staff members felt such 
involvement was very important, father involvement was extremely 
low. Mothers felt that they were partly responsible, as did the 
fathers and Head Start staff. Interestingly, many fathers felt 
that the staff and mothers were primarily responsible, while staff 
members felt that fathers were primarily responsible for their low 
involvement. It is apparent that these differences in perceptions 
of the problem reflect differences in values, expectations, and 
actual experiences. When designing parent involvement programs, a 
recognition of various differences between parents' roles and 
expectations and those of the Head Start professionals is crucial. 
Strategies to eliminate these conflicts will probably have to be 
developed via staff development training. It will also be 
advantageous to consult with fathers and mothers when designing 
such program content and procedures for program implementation. 
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Objective 2: To design an operative model for father 
involvement in Head Start programs. 

The purpose of Objective 2 was to translate the information 

from Objective 1 into a viable program. The original plan was to 

have the project staff develop a model based on the results of the 

needs assessment and present the model to the Advisory Committee 

for review and adoption. The needs assessment process, results, 

and subsequent heated discussion altered this approach. An 

additional step was added. A curriculum committee was formed to 

allow greater participation by Advisory Committee members in 

planning the model . 

It is worth noting that both mother and father participation 
was perceived to be low. Staff members who had worked with Head 
Start or other preschool programs a number of years observed that 
the quantity and quality of parent participation had been slowly 
declining over the years. The project found itself, therefore, 
addressing general issues of parent participation in addition to 
the special problems of father involvement. 
Programs Planned 

Separate programs were planned for staff and parents. Each 
is described below in terms of the need, proposed program, and 
approach. In addition, community level activities are described. 
Staff Program 

(a) Staff Problem . The needs assessment revealed that the 
Head Start staff's attitudes towards parents and father 
involvement conflicted with regard to the value of parent 
involvement. Almost all staff persons believed that parent/father 
involvement is important, yet a disturbing number of staff members 
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expressed skepticism about the specific benefits of parent/father 
involvement in center and child activities. One interpretation of 
this seeming discrepancy is that, although the staff is in 
complete accord with the premise that parent/ father involvement is 
critically important to the vitality and success of the center, 
the child, and the family, the staff has also had to face the 
reality of trying to translate this theory into action. Low pay, 
high staff turnover, the lack of training and support to address 
the multiple service needs of their parent population (such as 
substance abuse and family violence), and a few unpleasant 
confrontational experiences with parents are some of the reasons 
contributing to the paradoxical position the staff holds about 
parent involvement. The scope and resources of this project 
precluded the exploration of all these problems. It was decided 
to address the problems of attitudes towards parent/father 
involvement and the need for support. 

(b) Proposed Program for Staff . The staff's program 
essentially centered on the presentation and reemphasis of Head 
Start's commitment to parent involvement, the overall value of 
father involvement, the need for parent and father involvement for 
Black children, the results of the needs assessment, and the 
provision of information and referrals for outside support. The 
materials needed to present this information already exist. The 
project did compile an annotated bibliography on Black fathers 
with a section on fathering to share information on the strengths 
and problems encountered by Black men in famil ies as wel 1 as the 
fathering experience in general. (A copy is in Appendix C.) The 
Department of Education's "What Works" book was shared with staff. 
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because it emphasizes the importance of parent involvement in 
children's educational achievement. 

(c) Approach for Staff . Both formal and informal approaches 
were planned for the staff component of the project. Formally, 
the project staff planned to participate in staff development 
activities and other meetings already scheduled. In this way, no 
additional meeting requirements would be made of staff members. 
The project staff, therefore, asked to be notified and included on 
the calender of appropriate center events. One training session 
with the combined center's staff and at least one meeting at each 
site were planned. 

More of the transmission of information was expected to 
result from informal gatherings and contacts. It became evident 
in the early stages of the project that opportunities for 
exchanging information and concerns on father involvement arose 
spontaneously when recruiting Advisory Committee members, planning 
the needs assessment, or calling a center for information, for 
example. The unplanned one-on-one contacts with staff members 
provided chances to share information. 
Parents' Program 

{ a ) Parents ' Probl ems . Both fathers and mothers 
acknowledged through the written needs assessment that their 
participation in center activities was low. They differed, 
however, in the degree to which they believed certain specific 
factors contributed to father participation. Men were more likely 
to believe that fathers did not participate, because females and 
f ema 1 e-rol ated activities dominated, activities were scheduled at 
inconvenient times, and fathers were not informed about 
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activities. Mothers were more likely to state that fathers did 
not participate more, because females and female-related 
activities dominated, the fathers were absent from the home, and 
mothers did not inform the fathers of activities or encourage them 
to participate. Staff members were more likely to believe that 
fathers did not participate, because they felt no need to be 
involved, were absent from the child's home, believed children are 
the motners' responsibility, and fathers are not informed about or 
encouraged by mothers to participate. Although it appears that 
each of the three groups views the causes of low father 
participation differently, it must be remembered that the 
differences are only in the ranking of the causes, not in the 
causes per se. Mothers and fathers agreed Cn the top five reasons 
(although fathers were less likely to believe that absence from 
the home was a reason). Interestingly, mothers, fathers, and 
staff generally agreed on the factors least likely to be 
responsible for low father involvement (e.g., fathers distrust 
staff, staff is unfriendly to fathers, the parent involvement 
program lacks clear goals and objectives, fathers are not 
interested, or fathers don't know how to work with young 
children). These problems were, therefore, eliminated from 
consideration as focal points for program planning. 

Overall, four problems stood out as most responsible for low 
father participation. The first was the need for information. 
Everyone agreed that mothers did not tell fathers about or 
encourage them to participate in Head Start activities. This 
suggests that fathers did not know about the activities or the 
value of their participation in them. It is also possible that 
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the fathers' absence from the home, the second highest ranked 
reason given by mothers and staff, may be an acknowledgment of the 
difficulty of relaying information to the father. The third 
problem addressed was the predominance of female and 
female-related activities. Lastly, the scheduling of activities 
at convenient times, paricularly for fathers, had to be 
cons i dered . 

(b) Pr oposed Program for Parents. The staff with input 
from the curriculum committee developed a structured plan for 
parent involvement activities. The plan was sufficiently open, 
however, to allow the participating centers to suggest activities 
and strategies. Only one firm decision was made by the curriculum 
committee that there would be two programs at two centers. One 
program would be for mothers and the other would be for fathers. 
The Advisory Committee members were adamant about this division, 
because they strongly believed that male-female conflicts are an 
underlying cause of the low rate of father involvement. Most of 
the staff could recoi'-l a few unfortunate incidents where 
parents- -who , it must be remombered, are frequently not married to 
each other--were openly hostile towards one another and other 
romantic interests of the former companion. Staffers were 
reluctant to initiate a program that might aggravate these 
hostilities. On the other hand, many mothers appeared to the 
staff to have no relationship with their children's father as a 
couple or as parents of a mutual child. (Appeared is the key word 
because some women may claim to know nothing of their children's 
father in order to meet certain eligibility criteria for various 
government assistance programs.) In addition, within the Black 
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community nationally and especially in the project city, the issue 
of raale-female relationships and the crisis of the Black family is 
frequently and hotly debated. The finding that mother^; did not 
tell fathers about activities or encourage them to participate 
could reflect an undercurrent of general wariness or cautiousness 
between Black men and women. 

The content of the parents' program was designed to emphasize 
the three following issues: the child's need for the involvement 
of both parents in his or her life, discussion of personal and 
center barriers that interfere with parental participation, and 
parent-child activities designed to attract fathers, in 
parti cul ar . 

(c) Ap proach for Parents . The program for parents would be 
instituted l.^.ough the provision of written information, the 
planning of special events, and the emphasis of father involvement 
in ongoing center activities. The project did not want to sponsor 
a program of activities that was expensive and could not be 
maintained by the centers after the project ended. 
Site s 

Two (2) sites were selected. They were the Early Childhood 
Development Center §1 (ECDC #1), a United Planning Organization 
center, and Mt. Moriah, a National Day Care Center. Each was 
selected, in large part, because the directors were willing, 
cooperative, and experienced and the need for increased father 
involvement at those sites was high. ECDC §1 was selected to be 
the center for the father's discussion group and Mt. Moriah was 
selected as the site for the mother's group. 
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More information about the sites is presented in Section E. 
Problems and Strengths. 
Community Hide Activities 

A Black Fathers' Symposium Committee was formed to publicize 
the need for the increased involvement of Black men in family and 
community life, and to increase the awareness and involvement of 
the larger community. This committee was not designed to focus 
only on fathers of children in Head Start. In fact, a concern 
that was frequently expressed whenever we initially met with Head 
Start staff, parents, or otiier interested parties was the reason 
for the targeting of Head Start fathers. There was apprehension 
that the stereotype of the poor Black man being an irresponsible, 
neglectful, absent father was being perpetuated. It was made 
clear that the low rate of father participation in children's 
education was a problem in this country without significant color, 
ethnic, or income boundaries. The consequences of low father 
involvement for poor children and Black and o t n e r mi nor i ty 
children, however, are likely to be more severe than are the 
consequences of similarly situated affluent or white children. 
With this common understanding, a community-wide network of people 
was fairly easy to recruit. 

The Symposium Committee was composed of representatives from 
public agencies, the university, and social and fraternal groups. 
Some of the more active members included representatives from 
C i t i e s - I n - Sc h 0 0 1 s , a city sponsored teen pregnancy program; 
Planned Parenthood; the MAAT institute, a private counseling 
center whose director specializes in working with Black adolescent 
males; the D.C. Commission on Public Health; Head Start; the 
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Public Broadcasting Service; Delta Sigma Theta Sorority; and 
Concerned Black Men. A partial list of members is in Appendix D. 

Meetings were hosted by the Institute and were scheduled as 
needed, usually full committee meetings were held every two to 
three months. At the first few meetings, the needs of Black 
fathers were identified and discussed. The most pressing problems 
facing Black men and consequently influencing their participation 
in family and community life were employment, training, education, 
male-female relationships, early parenting, and substance abuse. 
There was a great concern with the image of Black males presented 
through the media and its effects on how Black men perceive 
themselves and are perceived by others. After much discussion, 
the Symposium Committee decided to sponsor a conference on 
fathering for Black men. 

A conference committee was formed to plan the conference. A 
committee member, the director of the MAAT Institute, obtained 
financial support for the confe'-ence from the Commission for 
Racial Justice, United Church of Christ. 

The theme of the conference was "Black Men in the Lives of 
Black Children." It was held on a Saturday morning September 20, 
1986 at Howard University's School of Social Work. Admission was 
free. The Rev. Anthony Lewis of Congressman Walter Fauntroy's 
(District of Columbia) office was the keynote speaker. .-our (4) 
workshops, offered twice, were conducted: teen fathers as parents, 
the law and parenthood, child development, and the reconstituted 
family. Standing room only crowds were in the teen fathers' 
workshops. In general, the attendance was much greater than was 
anticipated. Nearly 140 Black males ranging in age from 
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pre-adol escence to retirement age attended. Written evaluations 
were extremely positive, with many men requesting that similar 
forums be offered again. (See Appendix E for assorted conference 
materials.) Numerous requests for copies ot the conference 
proceedings were received. A publication based on the conference 
proceedings is currently underway. 

The conference generated a great deal of publicity. Staff 
and committee members were invited to participate in u nu.nber of 
radio and television shows about Black fathers and their 
relationships with their children. In fact, the committee's 
activities inspired some of these shows. Of the invitations 
received, approximately seven radio broadcasts were made and two 
TV shows were done. Some public service announcements were not 
run due to insuf n'ent notification prior to the scheduled date 
of the conference. 

The Black Fathers Symposium Committee is being continued by 
the Institute. Another conference is desir^J. 
Other Activit y 

A curriculum for the home-based component of the Parent-Child 
Center was developed. (See Appendix F.) The purpose of the 
curriculum was to provide specific activities that parents could 
do with their children to encourage early interaction and to 
foster the attitudes and skills needed by the children for success 
in school, especially in science and math. Activities of 
particular attraction for fathers were designed and included. In 
addition, home visitors were encouraged to present the curriculum 
to mothers and fathers. 
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Implementation of the curriculum was the responsibility of 
the center, although project staff provided consultation on an 
implementation plan. 

Phase 2. Implementation 

Objective 3. To implement the father involvement model in 
a selected number of program centers in 
Washington, D.C. 

Staff Activities 

The major formal activity for the staff was a training 
session held in August, 1985. A half-day session on father 
involvement was incorporated into the grantee agency's staff 
training program. The staff from the two centers were 
specifically requested to attend and other staff in attendance 
participated. The content of the session was as follows: Overview 
of the project's purpose and goal; national perspective, 
initiatives, and resources (presented by Dr. Trellis Waxier of the 
national Head Start Bureau); problems and needs of Black fathers 
and families; results of the needs assessment; and plans for the 
model program. Examples were used during the session and 
participants were asked to share experiences and reactions. 
Information and resources were shared. The bibliography on Black 
fathers produced by the project and Reginald Clark's model of 
parent responsibility, as well as portions of What Works, a 
publication of the Department of Education were circulated. 

•One site was not represented at the training due to a loss of 
staff at that time. An abbreviated training session was '-.eld for 
that center in October. 
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Parent Activities 



Full implementation of parent activities w^s scheduled to 

begin in September, 1986 . Due to extensive chanv,es in Head Start 

operations in the District that year, the project was delayed. 

These changes and subsequent delays are discussed later in the 

Problems and Strengths section. Each activity is described below. 

0 Conference. The "Black Men in the Lives of Black 
Children" conference was held in September. Flyers 
were distributed to, and announcements of the conference 
were made at. Head Start programs. Head Start staff and 
at least one father from ECDC #1 attended. Participants 
were not required to identify themselves as Head Start 
parents, so it is possible that other Head Start fathers 
were in attendance. 

0 Parent's breakfast. ECDC #1 sponsored a breakfast for 
parents to introduce them to the Head Start program. 
The project director attended and described the Father 
Involvement project. She talked individually to the 
fathers in attendance as well as to some of the inothers. 
They expressed support for the objectives of the 
program . 

0 Theater performance. A theatrical performance was 
planned as a non-thredtening and entertaining means 
of attracting fathers and mothers to the center. The 
Everyday Theater performed at ECDC #1 in October. The 
staff and parents of Mt. Moriah, the other target 
site, were invited (with the offer of prepaid trans- 
portation costs for parents). The theater company, 
a group of 15- to 24-year-olds (many of whom have 
experienced severe personal problems, e.g., neglect, 
drugs , juveni 1 e records, dropouts), depicts family 
and child problems through original vignettes and 
songs. The performance was held during the day. 
Children, parents, and staff (project, center, and 
UPO) attended. 

0 Parents' meeting. A staff person attended a parents' 
meeting at Mt. Moriah to explain the project and 
recruit participants. No mother volunteered or 
agreed to participate. 

0 Newsletter. A newsletter for ECDC #1 was jointly 

planned by the project director, center director, and 
UPO staff members. Regular features were to include 
reports from individual classroom teachers, a message 
from the center director, information from the parent 
coordinator, upcoming events, and information of 
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particular interest to father involvement efforts. 
"In the Know" *^as the name selected for the newsletter* 
The. first issue featured stories on men in day care. 
A male teacher at ECDC #1, an administrator and 
former teacher, and a foster grandparent at ECDC §1 
were interviewed. Copies were distributed by the 
center. A copy can be found in Appendix b 

Individual resource books were planned for each 
child and his/her family. The book was to have a 
picture of the child and his/her father and/or mother. 
Information on at-home activities, child development, 
and such was to be included. This was never completed, 
due to delays (discussed in the next section). 

Special trips. Local trips were desired but not 
pi anned • 
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Phase 3. Evaluation 



Objective 4. To conduct an evaluation of the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the model. 



An evaluation of each major project activity is presented. 
Due to the differences in the type and purpose of activities, the 
evaluation criteria and measures vary. Generally, however, 
indirect and informal evaluation techniques were used. Problems 
that significantly affected project implementation and 
consequently evaluation ate discussed. 

Needs As sessment . The success of the needs assessment can 
best be determined by comparing the expected number of respondents 
:o the actual numbor and examining the value of the information 
obtained. The Advisory Committee and staff had hoped that a 
minimum of 50 parents (mothers and fathers) woulc participate in 
the needs assessment. It was anticipated that few fathers would 
be respondents. In fact, over 300 parents participated; 118 of 
them were fathers or father figures. This response clearly 
demonstrated two things: one, fathers are willing to identify 
themselves as fathers, even in places where "single" mothers are 
the norm; and, two, parents are, to some degree, supportive of 
initiatives of the center and will reveal information in the 
interest of their children. 

The information gathered through the survey instrument has 
been very useful to the project in identifying attitudes and 
barriers to involvement and conflicting perceptions about parent/ 
father involvement and has use for others. It has been presented 
at conferences where it has been well received. 
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It should be noted, however, that Head Start staff were 
sometimes reluctant to participate in the written needs assessment 
^ur fear of reprisals if they answered honestly, 

Community-Wide Efforts , Response to the charge for 
community-wide efforts to address increased Black father 
involvement across the board was high. Representatives from 
different public and private service and social organizations 
actively participated with the support of their respective 
organizations, e.g., allowed their staff to attend meetings during 
working hours. Financial support was provided for the major 
activity, the conference, by one of the organizations. 

Again, as In the r^eds assessment survey, the number of Black 
men who came out on a Saturday morning to attend a conference on 
fathering far exceeded the committee's expectations. Where 25 to 
50 participants were hoped for, over 140 came. The written 
evaluations of the conference were extremely positive. 

Home-Based Curriculum, The home-based curriculum has not 
been formally evaluate^,; however, it has great poteijtial for 
parent and center use. The curriculum is divided into separate 
free standing units that can be used by any parent or program 
without special training or expensive materials. Furthermore, 
many of the activities are especially designed to appeal to men. 

Staff Activities . The training for staff seemed to be we 11 
received. Staff members were friendly, but appeared at times 
overwhelmed by the expectations of the program in which they 
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worked for the pay th?t they received. During the project 
period, administrative and staff changes occurred. At the time of 
program implementation, for example, Mt. Moriah was still trying 
to staff its center as most of the staff members had left. Staff 
time and morale, throughout the project period, varied in response 
to organizational changes. 

Parent Activities . The implementation of model parent 
activities which was to run for four months unfortunately 
coincided with operational changes in the local Head Start 
centers. The most significant change was the curtailment of the 
center hours: Head Start became a half-day program. In addition, 
center allotments and/or programs were changed. At the same time 
that these changes went into effect, the local school system 
started a pre-ki ndergarten program for four-year-olds that closed 
two hours later than Head Start. As a result of these changes, 
many eligible parents did not enroll their children in Head Start, 
itaff members were busy recruiting students during the months 
chosen for project implementation. The two sites started off the 
year with enrollments that appeared to be anywhere from 70-90 
percent below capacity. Their primary focus, and rightly so, was 
on child enrollment and not father involvement. 

All of the activities that were implemented -- especially 
the newsletter and the theater group -- were positively received. 
However, parent attendance like child enrollment was extremely 
low. Some activities -- e.g., the trips and the discussion groups 
-- were not attempted, in part, due to the low enrollment. 
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The model program of parent activities, for all intents and 
purposes, was not fully implemented due to the unfortunate timing 
of the project* The participation of the fathers in the needs 
assessment and the conference strongly suggests that they are 
willing to become involved in activities concerning their, 
chi 1 dren • 
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D. DISSEMINATION 



The results of various facets of the project have been 
disseminated through conference presentations, the publMc media, 
and consultation with other professionals. 

Conference Presentations . Presentations on the project have 

been made at the following conferences: 

0 Regional Head Start Training Conference (September, 
1985 in Harrisburg, PA) 

0 National Council on Family Relations ^November, 1985 
in Dallas) 

0 Annual Symposium on Parenting (March, 1986 in 
Philadel phia) 

0 Head Start Program of the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (November, 1985 and fall 
of 1986) 

The conference soonsored by the project's Black Fathers Symposium 
Committee facilit ted the dissemination of inforrnation about the 
importance of father involvement in children's development. 

Opportunities for conference presentations continue. A joint 
presentation on parent involvement has been submitted to the 
American Education Research Association for presentation in April, 
1988 . 

Public Media . The role of Black men in the social and 
educational development of their children was presented by project 
staff and Symposium Committee members (usual ly mal e) through 
seve»^al radio and TV programs. Of these, three were at least 30 
minutes in length. 

Consultation . The experiences and findings of the project 
have been and are being shared informally with other 
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professionals. More formally, the project director has provided 
information on barriers to parent involvement to anotlicr grant 
reel pien t . 

Written Products . The bibliography on Black fathers and the 
curriculum for parents is available for other centers and parents. 
An article for journal submission and a publication based on the 
conference proceedings are being prepared. 

Continuing Activities . Dissemination activities will 
continue with concentration on written products. The Black 
Fathers Symposium Committee will also continue. 
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PROBLEMS AND STRENGTHS 



During the project period, a number of problems arose that 
impeded the progress of the project. Some of these problems were 
particular to the local Head Start program, but some appear to be 
widespread and significant for all programs especially those in 
urban areas. They are identified here in order to present a 
better perspective on what * already recognized within Head Start 
as a troubled area achieving high levels of parent involvement. 
A cautionary note must be macie. Some of the problems cited are 
based on observations of the project staff. No formal process 
revealed these problems. In addition to the problems, some 
outstanding strengths were also observed in the same casual 
manner. Both problems and strengths are presented with limited 
commentary. It is hoped that these observations can help in 
future program planning. 
Probi ems 

Organizati onal Probl ems . The problems that most affected the 
project were the drastic changes that occurred within the local 
Head Start grantee organization. Among those changes were the 
replacement and reassignment of key administrators, the physical 
relocation oT the grantee agency, the unwanted (by the centers) 
reduction by half of the program day, and the loss of staff. 
These organizational disturbances, as might be expected, hampered 
new program efforts rxs most centers and staff had to adjust to the 
new demands these disturbances created. The reduction in the 
program day, in particular, affected the project. Enrollment in 
Head Start was severely low wh:n the program year started. For 
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two months or more, the center sites were busy canvassing for 
eligible children. They found themselves in competition with the 
public school system which, coincidentally, had just started a 
full-day preschool program. Fortunately, a full-day program was 
reinstituted but that occurred after the project was officially, 
over . 

Multiproblem Families . Social service agencies and private 
practitioners increasingly describe clients -- especially children 
and young families as having multiple, severe problems for 
which solutions are long-term, demanding, expensive, and, often, 
unavailable. Head Start centers are seeing similar families. In 
urban areas, in particular, centers are serving poor children and 
families with a host of problems. Homel essness , drug abuse, 
teenage pregnancy, and family violence are some of the problems 
that complicate other problems like inadequate education, 
unemployment, and poor parenting skills. Staff members express 
sympathy for the families, but experience frustration and despair 
when attempts are made to help. What can they do with their 
limited budget, salaries, training, and resources? 

Staff Support. Head Start staff seem to be discouraged by 
the support offered them, particularly in terms of their salary. 
There were grumblings expressed about the low salaries and the 
frequent loss of good workers to the school system where pay is 
higher. Staying with Head Start -- especially at 
non-administrative levels -- costs individuals. For the demands 
and responsibilities placed on staff persons, better pay and 
better training are critically needed. 
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Strengths 

The most notable strengths observed were those involving 
peopl e . 

Head Start Staff , With all the demands placed on them and 
tne limited resources, the Head Start staff was, overall, very 
dedicated and committed to the families they served. Many were 
eager and cooperative* The parent coordinators and directors were 
especially talented and inventive. 

Cororounity Organizations and Persons . The success of the 
conference and the Black Fathers Symposium Committee demonstrates 
the concern and willingness of organizations and individuals to 
work towards increasing fathers' involvement in their children's 
lives. Some way to harness that energy is needed. 
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F. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 

The project revealed information and insights into parent 
involvement in Head Start generally as well as the specific 
involvement of Black fathers. The most important information in 
terms of the validation of Head Start concerns and the need for 
direction can be summarized in six concluding observations. 
First, Black mother involvement in Head Start activities is ^ ow 
and Black fathor involvi )ent is extremely low. Parents and staff 
attest to this. More serious, however, is the possibility that 
staff expectations for the amount and typo of involvement by Black 
mothers and fathers have subtly cl;ingad over the last few years 
and may be different from the expectations held at the national 
Head Start level. These staff expectations may also alter (as a 
halo effect) the parents* involvement. 

Second, Head Start staff is committed to the historical idea 
and value of parent involvement and the present critical need for 
the involvement of Black mothers and fathers in their children's 
education. They are, however, frustrated by the limitations of 
information and support resources to make significant changes. 

Third, parent needs, particularly the needs of low-income 
Black fathers and mothers in urban areas, are great. Parents and 
families with multiple, serious needs and problems are becomifig a 
significant population. Poverty (whether an individual is 
employed or not); homelessness (or the real threat of 
home! essness ) ; poor, larger world social skills; "too young," 
immature parents; inadequate fam^. a''^.- community support; 
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illiteracy (both academic and cultural); and substance abuse are 
just some of the serious problems confronting a growing number of 
low-income familiec. Many parents come to Head Start encumbered 
by these problems. On the other hand, the needs assessment 
revealed a significant minority of parents may not be as ill 
prepared for the world as casual observation suggests. For 
example, a third of the male respondents had some college 
education. This finding highlights the need for diverse programs 
and approaches. 

Fourth, Black fathers are interested in their children's 
development. This affirmation of interest and concern is 
important to recognize. It may not be evident in behavior, but 
the interest is there. Converting that interest to long-term 
commitment and meaningful parental behavior is the challenge. 

Fifth, Head Start staff, mothers, and fathers differ in their 
perceptions of the causes of low father involvement. It is likely 
that they differ also in their attitudes towards and perceptions 
of the appropriate roles of the staff, fathers, and mothers. 
These differences must be substantively a d d re ss ed --no t just 
acknowl edged . 

Sixth, the larger Black community is committed to many of the 
same goals as Head Start, and it is responsive to collaborative 
efforts to achieve those mutual goals. 
Recommendations 

The following recommendations are suggested as steps towards 
developing effective father (and parent) involvement programs in 
Head Start. 
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1. Review the expectations of the parent involvement 
component in view of parent needs and staff support 
and resources. It is likely some adjustments will 
have to be made* 

2. Develop •'arent involvement programs that are more 
cognizant of not only male interests, but also child, 
family, and marketplace needs. 

3* Continue the process of needs assessment by asking for 
continuous feedback from mothers and fathers. Initial 
family assessments are a good start, but progress 
should be continuous. Family assessments may mean two 
sets of assessments for one child. 

4. Involve more men and other community groups in Head 
Start operations as staff, advisors, or collaborators. 

5. Provide greater support preferably in pay and also 
in resource support to Head Start staff. 
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Advisory Committee Members 



United Planning Organization 
Preschool and Day Care Division 

Mr* Richard L. Patterson, Head 
Mrs. G. Niobe Marshall 

Capital Head Start Association 

i^s. Susan Hayes^ Executive Director 
Mr. Archie^ Parent 

Nalional Child Day Care Association 

Mrs. Audrey Jones^ Parent Involvement 

Coord i nator 
Ms* Sandra Harris, Parent 

Washington^ DC Parent-Child Center, Inc. 

Ms. Valerie Ashton, Director of Family 

Life Education 
Ms. Maxine Ashford, Parent 

Consolidated Head Start Program 

Mrs. Beverly Langf ord-Thomas, Director 
Mr. Kevin Mills, Parent 

Involvement of Black Fathers in Head Start Project 
Institute for Urban Affairs and Research 
Hov^ard University 

Dr. Lawrence E. Gary, Principal Investigator 
Ms. Lula Beatty, Project Director 
Ms. Gayle D. Weaver, Research Associate 
Ms. Theodora Gray, Graduate Assistant 
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APPENDIX B 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRES 



institute for Urban Affairs and Research 



PREAMBLE: Father iBVoWement In Head Start 



The Institute for Urban Affairs and Research, Howard 
University, is implementing a project to deve'op strategies to 
increase fathers* involvement in Head Start programs. Father 
involvement, for thia project, it defined as the participation of 
adult male role models from the childten's families or social 
networks in Head Start program activities. Therefore, adult male 
role models can be the father, grandfather, uncle, cousin, or a 
close family friend. 

The first objective of the project is to conduct a needs 
assessment on the involvement of Black fathers or male role models 
in Head Start activities. You will be asked questions about the 
need for father involvement, the reasons for low father 
involvement, and ways to increase father involvement. If you 
should come tc» a question that you do not want to answer, please 
go on to the next question. There are no right o- wrong answe*- s 
to the questions. "We are interested in your percepvions and 
opinions about father involvement. 

Your participation is completely voluntary and all your 
answers will be kept strictly confidential. No names will be 
used. We are indebted to you for your a.ssistance in this project. 
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Center : 

ID NOet 



(For Office Use Only) 



!• Sex: Female Male 

2. What is your age? ^^^^^ 

3. What is the highest level of education you have completed? 



4e Please list other skills or educational training? 

5. VTrat is your job title? 

6e Briefly d • ribe your job: 



7. Length of employment at Head Start: 



On the average, how many parents would you say participate 
weekly in the various activities offered by your Head Start 
center? 

(specify in numbe.TT 

Which parents are more likely to be involved in center 
activities? 

2i30 1 h e r s fathers (male role mouels) 



Which age group best repfesents the majority of parents who 
attend center activities? 

under 18 yrs. 30 to 35 yrs. 

18 to 23 yrs. ^ 36 yrs. and abo-^e 

24 to 29 yrs. no noticeable age 

di f f er ence 

lie Overall, how would you rate father (or male role model) 
invo 1 vement in your center? 

excellent good fair poor not sure 



C30 



12. The following it a list of activities often offered by Head 
Start programs ^o involve parents in the education of their 
children. Please indicate which ones are offered by your 



center < 



y. 

"e . 
J. 

_i 
J- 

J . 
jn. 
n • 



Chape rone field trips 

Assist with administrative duties 

Organize special events (e.g., holiday programs) 

Organ ize fund-raisers 

Assist in the kitchen 

Assist with custodial duties 

Monitor children's classroom activities 

Monitor children's play t ime 

Parenting seminars and workshops 

Educa t ional courses (e 3.9 GED courses) 

Ar t s and crafts courses 

Job training 

Parent ^licy ccxzisi<tee 

Other (please list them) 



13. In wh i c h of 
par t icipate? 



these activities are parents most likely to 



14. In which of these activities are 
models) mos t likely to participate? 



fathers (or male role 



15. In wh i c h of 
mode Is} least 



these activities are 
iikely to participate? 



fathers (or ma)e role 



16. In which of these activities would you like to 
male role model) participation increased? 



see 



father (or 
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17. 



Docs your program have activities that are specifically 
designed for Involving fathers (or male role models)? If 
ytSy please list them. 



18. Based on your experiences at your center^ how important do 
you think It is to involve fathers (or male role models) in . 
the educational experiences of their cftildren? 

very important 

important 

not so important 
not important at al 1 

19. The following is a list of some characteristics that are 
significant to the development of the child. Please indicate 
to what extent 70U feel father (or male role model, 
involvement is beneficial to the child in the following 
ways . 

No Little Some Much Don't 

C haracteristics Benefit Benefit Benefit B enefit Know 

Se 1 f •concept , 

Inqui s i t i venes s ^ 

As ser t i venes s . — 

Aggressiveness ^ 

Verbal ability . — 

Social behavior , _^ ^ 

Interaction with other 
children . ^ — 

Interaction with adults ^ , 

At ten t iveness ^ „ 

Se 1 f -•cont rol ^ — 
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20. 



Are there other ways in which father (or male role model) 
involvement it beneficial to the development of the child? 
If yesy ple«ite list them. 



21. The following is a list of some ways in which involvement in 
the child*s educational experiences can impact upon the 
father (or male role model). Please indicate to what extent 
you feel involvement can be beneficial to the father (or 
male role modelj . 

Impact on Father No Little Some Much Don^t 
(male role model) Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit Know 



Sel f-wor th 

Self-conf idence 

Educat ional development 

Job skills development 

Expand social circle 

Greater conmitment to 
family life 

Gr ea t er under s t andi ng 
of the Chi Id ' s growth 
and development 

Leadership ski 1 Is 

Conmun i c a t i on skills 

Gr ea t er appr ec i a t i on 
of the chi Id ' s needs 



22. The following is a list of some ways in which parent (or 
father) involvement can be beneficial to Head Start 
centers. Please indicate to what extent you feel parent 
involvement has been beneficial to your center? 
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IsDpac t on 
center 



No Little Some Much Don^t 

Bene fit Bene fit Bene fit Bene f i t Know 



Allows the staff to get 
to know the parents 

Learn about parentis 
feelings amd tralues 

Develop good siaff«- 
parent relet ion ship 

Assist administrators/ 

teachers with various 
dut ies 

Makes it easier for staff 
to understand and 
interact with children 



Allows staff more time 
for planning 

Discover the real needs 
of the parents and 
th'»ir children 



23. The following statements reflect some ways in which parcr^t 
involvement might be detrimental to the child's learning 
experiences or to the center operations. Please 
indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with the 
the following g*at eme n t s . 

Strongly Wot Strongly 

A gre e A gree Sure Pi sa gree Pi sagree 



a. Parent involvem ..t 
programs are too 
broad i^ scope 
and should be 
1 imi ted to act ivi t ies 
related to educat ing 
chi Idren 



b* Many parents are 
not really 
conceirned about 
the quality of 
t he i r chi Idren * s 
educat i on • 
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c. The tutoring or 
teaching efforts 
by parents some- 
times conflict with 
the teachers* 
classroov efforts. 

d. Many parents lack 
the ski Us needed 
to assist at the 
various levels of 
Head Start and this 
impairs the center 
operat ions« 

e. Many parents have 
negative attitudes 
toward the program/ 
center and staff* 
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f. The home and school 
env i ronment s should 
be kept separate in 
matters of curriculum 
development. 



g. The parents in our 
center sometimes 
have too much 
control over pol icy 
decisions. 

h. Parent involvement 
in the classroom 
causes children to 
be too dependent on 
the parents. 



Many parents are 
not mature enough 
to be of significant 
help to Head Start 
staff. 



24. There are a number of reasons for low father (or male role 
model) involvement in Head Start programs. The following is 
a list of some of those reasons. Please check the ones that 
you think are most responsible for low father (or male role 
model ) involvement . 

activities are for the most part female-related 
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Head Start staff ia mostly female 

Head Start staff does not view father (male role model) 
invoWement as particularly important 

Head Start staff is unfriendly toward fathers (male 
rola aaodels) 

fathers (male role models) feel there' is no need to be 
involved, if the mother is involved 

fathers (male role models) distrust Head Start staff 

fathers (male role models) are uncomfortable with young 
chi Idren 

fathers (male role models) feel that children are the 
mo the r ' s bus iness 

fathers (male role models) are too impatient with young 
chi Idren 



activities are offered at inconvenient times for 
fathers (male role models) 

fathers (male role models) are not really interested in 
their children's educat ional exper iences 

fathers (male role models) do not fee! they are capable 
of teaching their children 

parent involvement programs lack clear-cut supervision, 
planning, and speci f ici tv 

parent involvement programs lack clear-cut goals and 
ob j ec t ives 

father (male role model) is absent from the home 

fathers (male role models) are not really clear about 
what parent involvement entui Is 

fathers (male role models) feel that the education of 
children is the center's responsibility 

fathers (male role models) do not know how to work with 
young chi Idren 

mothers do not tell fathers (male role models) about of 
the importance of their input 

mothers do not encourage fathers (male role models) to 
be involved with their children 
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Do you know of other reasons that are not listed above? If 
yea» please Hat them. 



A auccesafttl parent Involvement p r o gr am entai 1 s us ing a 
variety of strategies to recruit parents (particularly 
fathers). Some of these strategies are listed below. 
Please check the ones that have been used by your program to 
solicit parent participation. 



send flyers to parents 



provide funds for child 
care during parent 
activities 



publish newsletter 
with information 
especially for fathers 

schedule popular public 
figures to speak on various 
issues pertaining to 
father invo 1 vemen t 

develop a variety of 
act ivi t ies 

schedul e activities during 
evening hours 



schedule activities at 
various places other 
than the center 



develop activities that 
are fun, interest ing, 
and informative 

post flyers at school and 
in the conmuni ty 



provide funds for tran- 
spor ta t ion 

increase the number of 
men on staff 



provide meals at the 
var ious activities 

continually stress the 
impor tance of parent 
involvement 

make the center easily 
accessible to the parents 

sponsor seminars for men 
only 

continually ask parents 
for their ideas and 
sugge s t i ons 

personal ize outreach to 
parents, such as tele- 
phoning individual 
parent s 



Which of the strategies listed above were most effective in 
soliciting parent participation? ^ 
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28. 



Arc there other strategies not listed a>>ove used by your 
program to involve parents? If yes, please li^t them* 



29* Does your program have strategies that are specifically 
designed to involve fathers (or male role models)? If 
yes, please list them. 



30. If a project to increase father (or male role model) 
involvement was offered to your center, in what ways 
would you be willing to participate? 



31. What types of parent involvement programs or activities would 
you like to see implemented at your ^center? 



Add i t iona 1 Comment s 
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Father Involvement in Heed Start 
Parent Needs Assessnnent 
(New Parent Form) 



1. Sexs Female Male 

2. What Is your age? ^ 

3. What Is the highest jrade level you have completed? 

*. Please list other skills or educational training? 

3. ^^hat is your marital status? 

6. What is your relationship to the child in the Head Start 
program? 

7. How many children do you have? 

8. On the average, how often do you think you will participate 
in the various activities sponsored by Head Start? 

once a week or more every 2 or 3 months 

J2 once or twice a month ^ a lew times a year 

never 

9. The following is a list of activities often offered by Head 
Start progranas to involve parents in the education of their 
children and to contribute to the parents' personal growth. 
Please indicate the ones in which you think you will 
participate this school year. 

Chaperone field trips Monitor children's play 

" ^ t ime 

Assist in the Head Attend parenting 

Start Office seminars and workshops 

Organize special unroll in -educational 

events (e.g., holiday courses (e.g., GED 

programs) courses) 

Organize fund- Enroll in arts and 

raisers crafts courses 

Assist in the Enroll in job training 

kitchen programs 

Assist with tran- Serve on parent policy 

sportation corrmittee or council 
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Assist with custodial 

duties 

IMointor children's 
classroom activities 



Tutor Chi Id at home 
Other (please list them) 



10* How inportant do you think it is to involve parents in the 
educat ional experiences of thei r chi Idren? 

not so not imoor- 

very important important important tant a* all 

11. How important do you think it is to involve fathers (or male 
role models) in the educational experiences of their 
children? 

not so not impor- 
very important important importartt tant at all 

12. The involvement of fathers (or male role models) in 
children's educat ional experiences ca n be benefi^clai to 
the father-child relationship in a nuTibe r "of ""w"ay s . Please 
indicate to what extent you agree or disagree with the 
fol lowing statements. 

By involving them- 

selves with their Strongly Not Strongly 

children Agree Agree Sure Disagree Disagree 

a. fathers learn to 
to be more sen- 
s i t ive to their 

chi Idren' s needs 



b. fathers learn to 
be more af feet ion- 
ate with their 

Chi Idren 

c. fathers learn to 
reason with their 
chi Idren 

d. fathers use less 
phys icai puni sh- 
ment with thei r 
chi Idren 



e* fathers encourage 
their children 
to express them- 
selves 
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f. lathers develop 
a clearer under* 
standing of their 
Chi ldren*s growth 

and development 

13. Some people feel that father involvement in Head Start 
activitUt may not be beneficial to the father or the child. 
The following list repTesents some ways in which father 
involvement may not be positive* Please indicate to what 
extent you agree or disagree with the following statements. 

Father involvement Strongly Not Strongly 

may Agr^ee Agree Sur^e Disagree Disagree 

a. encourage the 
chi id to be too 

dependent 

b« encourage the 
chi id to be t^oo 

aggres s i v e 

c. L£ilLi£i 
chi7d'^s'*gr owth 

and devel opment 

d. restrict father's 
tlme^'Ior his o^n 
per sonal 

activities 

e. involve the father 
in unj_rngor tant 

activities 

1*. There are a nimber of ^reasons for low father (or male role 
model) involvement in He ad Star t pr ogr am act i v i t ies . The 
following is a list of some of those reasons. Please check 
the ones that you think may be most responsible for low 
father (male role model) participation* 

activities are ^or the most part female-related 

Head Start staff is mostly female 

Head Start staff does not view father involvement as 

particularly impor tant 

Head Start staff is unfriendly toward fathers (male role 

models) 

fathers (males role models) are too inpatient with young 

^ children 



fttheri (male role models) do not know how to work with 
young chi idren 

fathers (male role models) feel there i$ no need to be 
involved, if the mother is involved 

fttiiers (male role models) distrust Head Start staff 

fathers (male role models) feel that children are the 
mother's bus iness 

activities are offered at inconvenient times for fathers 
(male role models) 

fathers (male role models) are not really interested in 
their children's educational development 

fathers (male role models) do not feel they are capable 
of teaching their children 

fathers (male role models) are uncomfortable with young 
chi Idren 

parent involvement program lacks clear-cut supervision, 
planning and specificity 

parent involvement program lacks clear-cut goals and 
object i ves 

father (male role model) is absent from the home 

fathers (male role models) are not really clear about 
what parent involvement entai Is 

fathers (male role models) feel that the education of 
chi Idren is the program's responsibility 

mothers do not tell fathers (male role models) about 
the importance of their input 

mothers do not encourage fathers (male role models) to 
be involved with their children 

others (please list them) 



A n umbe r of strategies for increasing father (or male role 
mod el) participation in Head Start program activities have 
been suggested. The following list represents some of 
those strategies* Please check the ones that you think will 
be effective in attracting their participation* 
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tend flyers to parents 



publish newsletter with 
infonmtion especially 
for fathers 



provide funds for child 
care during parent 
act ivi t ies 

provide funds for 
transpor tat ion 



schedule popular public 
figures to speak on issues 
pertaining to father 
involvement 



Increase 
on staff 



the number of men 



develop a variety of 
act iv 1 1 ies 



pr ov ide meal s at the 
var i ous act i v i t ies 



schedule activities during 
evening hours ^ 



continual Jy stress the 
importance of parent 
involvement 



schedule activities 
at various places 
other than the 
cen te r 



make the center easily 
accessible to the parents 



develop activities that 
are fun, interesting, 
and informative 



continually ask parents for 
their ideas and suggestions 



post flyers at school and 
in the connmunity 



sponsor 

onl y 



seminars for nr>en 



personalized outreach to 

parents, such as ' 
telephoning individual 
pa rents 



If a project to increase father (or male role model) 
involvement was offered in your child's center, would you 
be wilJJng to participate in such an effort? 



yes, I would 



no, I would not 



If yes to question <^16, what types of parent involvement 
programs or activities would you like to see implemented in 
the Head Start program? 
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?atk«r iBToWmeBt in Read Start 
Parent Needs Assessaeat 
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Center : 
ID No: 



(For Office Use Only) 

le Sex: Female . Mai? 

Z. What is your age? ^ 

3. What is the highest grade level you have completed? 



4. Please list other skills or educational training? 

5. What is your marital status? 



6. What is your relationship to the child in Head Start'' 

7. How many children do you have? 



8. On the average, how often do you participate in the various 
activities sponsored by Head Start? 

once a week or more every 2 or 3 months 

once or twice a month a few times a year 

never 

9. The following is a list of activities often offered by Head 
Start programs to involve parents in the education of their 
children and to contribute to the parents* personal growth. 
Please indicate the ones in which you have participated 
during the past year. 

Chaperoned field trips Monitored children's play 

time 

Assisted in the Head Attended parenting 

Start office seminars and workshops 

Organized special Enrolled in educational 

events (e.g.^ holiday courses (e.g.^ GED 

programs ) cour ses ) 

^ Organized fund- Enrolled in arts and 

raisers crafts courses 

Assisted in the Enrol led in job training 

ki tchen programs 

10? 



Assisted with 
•portatioB 



Scrvcd on parent policy 
coonitttc or council 



Assisted witb custodial 
duties 

Monitored children's 
classroom activities 



Tutored child at home 



Other (please list them) 



10. How important do you thiuk it is to involve parents in the 

educational experiences of their children' 

tjot so not impor-' 

very Important ^ Important important tant at all 

11. How important do yon think it is to involve fathers (©^ 
role models) In the educational experiences of their 

children? ^ . 

not so not jropor- 

very Important important important tant at all 

12. The involvement of fathers (or male role ^°^^\*\ J" 
children's educational e xp e r i e n c e s can be henefji c i «j. t o 
the father-child relationship in a number of ways. 
indicate to what extent you agree or disagree with the 
following statements. 

By involving them- _^ , 

sllves with%heir Strongly Not I'llllll 

children Agree Agree Sure Disagree Diligree 



a« fathers learn to 
to be more ten- 
aitive to their 
Chi Jdf en* s needs 



fathers learn to 
be more affeclion- 
iite wi th their 
c:hi Idren 



c. fathers learn to 
reason with their 
cbi Idren 

da fathers use less 
physical punish- 
ment with their 
cbi Idren 



fathers Mcourage 
their children 
to exprese them* 
•elires 



t. lathers ioelop 
a clearer miider-* 
• landing of thei r 
chi ldren*s growth 

and development — — ~ ____ 

li. Some people feel that father involvement in Head Start 
activities may not he hcnef icial to the father or the child. 
The following list represents some ways in which father 
involvement may not he positive. Please indicate to what 
extent you agree or disagree with the following statements. 



Father involvement 

may 



a. encourage the 
ch i Id to be too 
dependent 

b* encourage the 
chi Id to be too 
aggre ss i ve 

res t r i c t the 
' chi Id ' s growth 
and deve 1 opment 

^' re stric t father's 
t ime for hi s own 
personal 
act ivi 1 ies 



e. involve the father 
in unimportant » 
act ivi t ies 



14. There are a number of reasons for low father (or male role 
model) involvement in Head Start program act ivi t ies • The 
following is a list of some of those reasons. Please check 
the ones that you think are most responsible for low father 
(male role model) participation. 

activities are for the most part female-related 

Head Start staff is mostly female 



Strongly Not Strongly 

Agre e A gre e Sure Pi sagree Pi sagree 
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Head Start ataff does not view father involwement as 
particularly iaaportant 

Head Start staff is ottfriendly toward fathers (male role 
models) 

fatkars (sales role foodels) are too impatient with young 
cblldren 

fathers (male role models) do not knov bow to work with 
young chi Idren 

fathers (male role models) feel there is no need to he 
involved^ if the mother is involved 

fathers (male role models) distrust Head Start staff 

fathers (sale Tole models) feel that children mre the 
mother^s business 

activities are offered at inconvenient times for fathen 
(male role models) 

fathers (male role models) are not really interested in 
their children's educational development 

fathers (male roje models) do not feel they are capable 
of teaching their children 

fathers (male role models) are uncomfor tahl e with young 
chi 1 dr en 

parent involvement program lacks clear-cut aupervjsion, 
planning and specificity 

parent involvement program lacks clear-cut goals and 
Ob j ect ives 

father (male role model) is absent from the home 

fathers (male role models) are not really clear about 
what parent involvement entai Is 

fathers (male role models) feel that the education of 
children is the program's responsibility 

mothers do not tell fathers (male role models) about 
the importance of their input 

mothers do not encourage fathers (male role models) to 
be involved with their children 

others (please list them) 



IS. A aumber of ttrattgies for increasing father (or male role 
model) participation in Read Start program activities have 
been suggested. The following list represents some of 
those strategies. Please check the ones that you think will 
be effective in attracting their participation. 



send flyers to parents 



provide funds for 
child care during parent 
act iv i t ies 



publish newsletter with 
information especially 
for fathers 

schedule popular public 
figures to spealc on issues 
pertaining to father 

i n V 0 1 v erne n t 



provide funds for 
transportat ion 

increase the number of men 
on staff 



develop a variety of 
activities 

schedule activities during 
evening hours 



provide meals at the 
various activities ^ 

continually stress the 
impo r tance of parent 
i nvo 1 vemen t 



schedule activities 
at various places 
other than the center 

develop activities that 
are fun, interesting, 
and informative 



post flyers at school end 
in the conznunity 



make the center easily 
access ibl e to the parents 



continually ask parents for 
their ideas and suggestions 



sponsor seminars for men 

only 

personal ized outreach to 
parents , such as 
telephoning individual 
parents 



16. If a project to increase father (or male role model) 
involvement was offered in your child's center, would you be 
willing to participate in such an effort? 

yes, I would ^ would not 
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If yet to ftttttiOB #16> what t7i>es of parent in^trolvemert 
yrofraos or ftctlTltlet would you like to see itoplemenied in 
your Read Stairt program/canter? 



Additional Coimen t • 
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Introduction 



The Ai|perican familyt the social sciences and the law are 
r edi scover lif fathers and the multiple roles they can play in 
their children's lives. Ten to fifteen years agOt fathers were 
viewed as detached and distant, primarily playing the roles of 
breadwinner and disciplinarian. They are now recognized as being 
important to their children's intellectual, emotional, and social 
development. Fathers are demonstrating competency In nurturing 
and raising children, within a traditional family setting or 
a lone . 

The long-standing image of Black men as incompetent fathers 
has been slower to change. Black fathers have been depicted as 
irresponsible, uncaring, inadequate, and often absent from their 
children's lives. Despite research findings to the contrary, the 
image persists. 

This bibliography is an attempt to provide a balanced view of 
BlacK men as fathers. It addresses seven issues. Section 1 
offers a brief overview of research on Blat.: fathers. The next 
six sections present bibliographies with selected entries 
annotated. Section II provides a historical background on the 
Black American family by listing some readings pertaining to the 
African heritage of Blacks. The section also lists books and 
articles on family structure and functioning, female-headed 
households, participation of fathers in decision-making, and 
parent-child relationships. 
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Section III addresses the father's changing role in madern 
society and presents information on his instrumental (economic 
support) and kit expressive (domestic and emotional) functioning. 
Today, a blending of these once distinct roles is evident. 
Sections IV and V focus on readings about father*son and 
fa ther*daughter relationships, emphasizing the father's central 
role in the personality development and $ex*rolc socialization of 
his children. 

Section VI lists books and articles concerning the single or 
remarried father, such as child custody, child support (for 
non*cu $ t od i a 1 fathers), and raising children/stepchildren. 
Finally, in section VII a group of general books on lathering (or 
parenting) describe child developnDcnt and child rearing. 

Readers should note that this bibliography is not exhaustive. 
Entries were selected based on their recency and scholarship. 
The coHfction should, however, be useful to Black fathers and 
give some direction to those interested in Black fathers. 
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I. Research on Black Fathers: Overview and References 
y , by Gaylc Weaver 

The portrayal of Black fathers, In both scholarly works and 
the popular literaturey has been limited and dismal (Gary, I9S1; 
McAdoo, 191J). WhiJe research and recognition of the father's 
important role in child development increased dramatically 
during the 1970s (Biller, 197]; Lamb, 1976; Lynn, 197^), the 
majority of that iniormatior. represented the experiences of 
middle-class, white men. Very little Is known about the actual 
roles Black fathers pJ^y in the cognitive and emotional 
development of their children. 

Traditionally, most s ientistt assumed that Black 

fathers were absent from x iomilies, had little or no 

involvement in ch i 1 d - r ea r i n g , and were incompetent as men, 
husbands, and fathers (Frazier, 1930; Moynihan, 1965; Pettigrew, 
196i*; Rosen, 1969). Even when Black fathers were present in the 
home, it was assumed that they represented poor role models for 
their children (Moyni)an, 1965). M^ny of the unfavorable 
conclusions about the role performance of Black fathers appear to 
be based on the fact that Black men as a group have more 
difficulty In providing economically for their families. 

In an examination of government statistics* Gary (19S1) 
found, as have many others, that Black men In comparison to white 
men are more likely to be unemployed or hold low-status, 
low«paying jobs. Although the data reflect the notable economic 
difficulties encountered by the average Black man, they do not 
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provide any direct information on his participation in 
Chi ld*rearlfif • Partly due to the inadequacies of research that 
is based on aggregate data and the views of mothers/wives about 
fathers. Black fathers continue to be stereotyped as invlsiblei 
powerless in the family, and uninterested in the development and 
socialization of their children (Hopkins, 1973; McAdoo, 1981; 
Price-Bonham & Skeen, 1979). 

Emerging research, however. Is beginning to dispel the long 
held negative assumptions about Black fathers. Research 
indicates that fathers play many roles in the family such as 
provider, dec i s i on-maker , and nurturer. For example, McAdoo's 
(1979) study ol midd le- i ncome Black fathers revealed that fathers 
shared equally in decisions about child-rearing activities and 
that most fathers were nurturant (e.g., showed warmth) toward 
their preschool children. McAdoo pointed out that the fathers 
appeared to be very concerned about their children's welfare. In 
a study of lower, middle, and upper-class Black and white 
fathers, Pr?ce-Bonham and Skeen (1979) found that Black fathers 
were very expressive or nurturant when interacting with their 
Chi Idren. 

Cazenave's ( 1 979 ) study of southern, middle-lnconoe Black 
lathers also demonstrates that fathers play an active role in 
child-rearing. In his study the fathers reported being more 
involved than their own lathers had been in child-care (e.g.i 
chanrtng diapers, babysitting, and p 1 a y 1 ng wi th chi Idren) , 
spenv.pg nK>re time with their children, and physically punishing 
their children less often than their fathers had punished them. 



Moreoveff Ctzenave found that the fathers saw their role as 
integrating the functions of economic providery guide, teacheri 
authority figurey companion and protectory that Is, both 
instrumental and expressive functions. Of particular Interest is 
the fact that fa thers regarded the guid .nd teacher role as an 
important aspect of lathering. Fathers expressed a great concern 
about school achievement^ survival skills, and social skill 
development of their children. Allen's (1981) study of 
middle*class Black and white families from the Mid -west 
corroborated the belief that Black fathers are generally active 
participants in nurturing their sons and child-rearing. 

Although these studies clearly show that Black fathers are 
active on both the ins t rannenta 1 and the expressive levels, they 
focus almost exclusively on middle-class Black fathers. Research 
on the lower-class Black father is limited. A review of the 
literature revealed one study which examined Black fathering in 
three social class groups (Honig 4t Mayne, 1982). The study found 
that middle-cJass fathers were significantly more responsive to 
their preschool children's developmental needs than both the 
lower-lower class and upper-lower class fathers. This evidence 
provides support for the theory that given the necessary economic 
resources, the Black father will more than likely be an active 
part ici pant in chi Id-rear ing (Cazenave, 1979) . 
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II. The BUck AncrJctn Family; Prevailing Theories 

Current literature recognizes the special strengths of Black 
American families, many of which derive from the African heritage 
and have survived, with adjustments, the institution cl slavery. 
One of these strengths is the extenced family, in existence today 
despite weakening due to urbanization and the resulting diaspora. 

Black families hold an unusually egalitarian attitude 
towards family roles and decision-making, another great strength. 
Present research shows that the popular concept of a widespread 
Black matriarchy, besides being a misnomer, is false. Black rnen 
play a central role in family life. 

The following section lists books and articles on the 
African heritage, family structure and functioning, female-headed 
households, participation of fathers in decision-making, and 
pa rent -child relationships. 
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^' fg'PiAy-Structure and Functioning 

Adams, B> N. (1980). Ihe_farnil_i;j__ A sociolocical interpretation 
Chicago: Rand McNally. ^ ; 

In chapter six Adams describes the continuation of African 
family stability among Black Americans. He argues that a 
subculture of stable Black families, often extended, existed even 
in pre-emancipat ion America and persists today. 

Berry, M. F., & Blassingame, 3. U'. (19S2). iong_memory: The 
Sia£i<_ei£eri.ence_Hi_ATjerXca. New York; "OxforTUiTi verTsty 
Press. ~ 

Chapter three focuses on the enduring institutions of the 
Black church and family, which have sustained Black Americans 
through poverty and prejudice. Berry and Blassingame discuss the 
socioeconomic reasons that many Black fathers deserted their 
families in the past. The authors emphasize, however, that 
today, as before, men head the majority of Black families. 
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Englewood Cliffs, N3: Prent ice-Hal 1 . 
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Beacon Press. 
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ii-Diiy' Chicago: University of Chicago PressT 

Taking a new, positive perspective on the Black extended 
family, the Martins focus on both its history and current 
situation. They discuss the complex mutual aid system inherent 
in such a family $et-up, including financial and emotional 
suppor t . 
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ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago"?? es s7 
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C* Female^heided Households 



Adams, N. (19S0). The family: ^A^socXoXogXcaX^ger s^ecx I ve 

3rdjb4«)« Chicago: Ran d^McNaT 1 y7 

Adams discusses f ema 1 e»headed households and the 
traditionally strong Black woman. He argues that problenns 
encountered by Black men originate in discrimination imposed by 
white society and not in conflicts with Black women. 

Adams, P. L., Milner, 3. R., & Schrepf, N. A. (198^). Eiltlili^ii 
ch||dr^en. New York: John Wiley. 

In chapter one the authors exanr^ine sociological research on 
the Black American family. They point out that most Black 
children grow up with some adult male role model present, be he 
their father, grandfather or uncle. 

Bachrach, C.A. (1983). Children in families; Characteristics of 
biological, step-, and adopted children. 22HI!lii_2l 
h^^LLL^ll^l^^^lhl^ZlljLLl » iti • 171-17 9. 
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one-parent families: A cross-cultural perspective. E^'^ili! 
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Bould, S. ( 1 977 ). Fema 1 e - he a de d families: Personal fate, 
control and the provider role. Dournal of Marriage and the 
22, 339-349. 

Bracey, 3. H., Jr., icRudwick, E. (Eds.). (1971). Bl ac k 

matnarch^^ ^yilti_2L-L?.^Ilil2 Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 

Hale, 3. E. ( 1977). The woman's role: The strength of Black 
families. Ellii-l2ll^» i» 28-3 0. 

Meindl, N. V., & Getty, C. (1981). Life-styles of Black 
families headed by women. In C. Getty fic W. Humphreys 
(Eds. ) , Understanding the family: St ress and change_in 
Ame r i c a n f am i 1 i f e (pp. iJT^^TYkTT '"n'cw York: 

AppI e ton-Centur y-Cr of t s . 

Meindl and Getty describe and assess the functioning of three 
Black, female^headed families. They conclude that, despite the 
economic burdens on them, these women and their children cope and 
grow admirably. 

Ross, H. L., & Sawhill, I. V. (1975). lime^of _t rans Uloni Ihe 

growth of families headed by womenV Walhlngt on,"DC: The 
Urban Institute. " 
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Staples, R. (1981). The myth of the Black matrU'chy. In F. C. 
Steady (Ed.), Ihe_Biack_wwnan_cross-cul turaM^ (pp. 335-3<<8). 
Cambrid|et MA: SchenkmanT 

Staples* cKftllenges the concept of the Black matriarchy. He 
describes Black Anerican women as victims of a racist, sexist, 
and capitalist society. 
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D . Ft t he r i : Participation^ In _Decl sIon>mak|ng 

Hanmndt iVr-4t Enoch, 3* (1976). Conjugal power relations 
among Black working class families. 3ournaI of^BXack 
Studies, 7, 107-128. 

Hanrmond and Enoch's study of decision-making in both working 
and lower-middle class Black families revealed that the majority 
of both husbands and wives find wife-dominance undesirable, 
usually favoring a husband-dominant, and occasionally an 
egalitarian, pattern. The researchers attribute these attitudes 
partly to a desperate attempt on the part of Black families, 
especially middle class, to cast off the negative, matriarchal 
image they have in society and appear as acceptable as white 
families . 

Hill, R. B. ( 1972). Jhc.s t rSQgt hs^of ^l^ack^f a^^ New York: 

Emerson Ha 1 1 . 

Refuting a popular belief in the n^atriarchal Black family. 
Hill cites evidence that most Black families are egalitarian and 
that the husband plays a central role in the family. 

Scanzoni, 3 . , & Szinovacz, M. ( 1980). Famijy^decXs ion^maklngj^ A 

^£iii2Pr£Dlil-i£2iI2lS-n}2^£i' BeveTTy HiTTs: Sage. 

This book discusses de c i s i o n*ma k i ng as a function of 
sex-roles. The authors believe that disparities in education and 
income between men and women continue to place the male higher in 
the family power (deci s ion-mak ing) structure. However, according 
to studies done, Black families tend to be more egalitarian than 
white ones. 

Wolfe, D., 4: Blood, R. O., Jr. (1960). Husbands_|^nd_wj_ves . New 
York: The Free Press. 
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**'U^^^ft''* A VscM^p7iin^«nrf V ChiJdrearing by Black 

.IgnMVAnV^h\V^7clV,'Vlas?Vn V:V^ variations are more 
parental attitudes toward! JJi 3 •'^ P « » n i n g di f fe rences ' 

childrearing by B ack Jarint* h'**!i^\2* "^^^^^ »tudy 
lathers b« r ? t ^ f . . I . _^ f *" * * showed that both nvstK.,/ 
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lathers participl ;%Vany*Vn%fr.n7' '^M »>°th mo ther s' anj 
that the parents of thei r «.?^r. i. ^ . '"S- The researchers say 

Children to be Phy^Jca ^nT^4^ i;Van / VndV ""h* ' ^'^"^ 
•gei encourage the chi ldr#n". ®"aijy independent at an earJv 

• chievement. tonccrn wnjie monitoring obedience and 

PhiUdelphU: F XVD3TilT^--"^-^iiS!^£Uin£ (pp. islsj)? 

y'^s cM^^^^^^"nV"^hrVu',ro^s '^^'^ '—s-' - 

play an important role in ihe?r rJftJ ! lathers 
'a.hers interact n»x!™|?/:i;; ^hilf '"unu!" 

Lamb, M. Stevens T u ^ .i 

><otheV. Chi M. (Eds.), (1,78). 

"'"pj.- ^hi'ctf uViUrfi-t,^; c'h'i'c^l^Pr^S:Si^^i-m.a- 

"ar;SH/?ii'£^Er'Sif™^^ 

Strict discipline i n t o ?he i r ch n d r • ' ' ' ' ^ 

demand respect froii their children rnethods and always 

tud^'y-oV r^ire'd*effilno'nTnd''/°"'^''^ parenthood: A 
dissertation, Cathol ? Univer.?t P*^«^'t'ng style. (Doctoral 




Peters, M. C. (IfSl). "Making if Black family style: Building 
on the strengths of Black families. In N. Stinnett, 3. 
DeFrftin, K. King, P. Knaub & G. Rowe (Eds.), Failii3:_$tren£ths 
3t .«H Ofts of well-being (pp. 73-92). Lincoln, NET 
OnTvrrtity of Nebraska Press. 

Peters discusses several characteristics of Black 
parent-child relationships including the support of 
individualistic personalities and buffering of negative 
media-projected stereotypes. Black parents, Peters says, 
encourage a positive self-image in their children. 

Scanzonl, J. (1977), The Black family in modern society; 
Piii*IDi_Si-.ii£^iiitX-iIl^-5.££Hliil' Chicago: University of 
ChTcago''prerrJ ~ 

In chapter four Scanzonl discusses the Ident i f icat ion of 
Black children with their parents. He says that both boys and 
girls identify more with their fathers than with their mothers. 
As for education, Scanzonl believes that teachers, ministers, and 
other adults play as great a role as parents in encouraging the 
aspirations of Black adolescents. 

Uillie, C. V. (1981). A_new_|ook_a t_BUck_f amliles (2nd ed.). 
Bayside, New York: Gener a 1 ~Ha Fl . 
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IIK The BUck Fathers A Changing Role 



Many fithtrs today are expanding their paternal role. While 
continuing to provide foodi clothings and shelter for their 
children^ they are also taking on more expressive^ nurturing 
functions. This trend varies directly with a father's 
socioeconomic class. In the lower income bracket Black men are 
mo**ing at a slower pace towards expressive fathering than their 
middle class counterparts. However^ compared to white fathers, 
Black fathers In all income groups are general ly more nurturant. 

Sociologists describe our era as one of paternal rediscovery. 
Researchers now stress the importance of the f a ther i nfani bond 
and the central role fathers play in a child's cognitive, 
emotional, and social development. The need for paternal 
training programs increases as our society slowly changes, since 
today's fathers want to participate in rhi Id-rear ing but have not 
had the benefit of role nx>dels and informal, life-long parental 
education that most mothers have . 

Studies show that fathers can respond to and stimulate 
infants as competently as nx>thers can. This type of interaction 
increases paternal attachment and cements the f a ther- i nf ant bond. 
Research on the strongest Black families indicates that they 
possess fathers who are ins t rumenta 1 ^ expressive and nrK)re like 
friends to their children. 



A. I n s t r ume n i| I _ § n d xp r e f > j y c ^ Pu n c t i o n s 



BackettfitfCt C. ( 1982)* Mothers and itthers> New Vork: St. 
Mtrtlfrs^^rtst. 

Backctt presents three major areas of paternal Involvcnient in 
the family: administering domestic and familial matters, 
determining acceptable behavior of children towards the nrwthertr 
and directly relating with children* Backett also discusses the 
socioeconomic class differences in the degree of father*child 
Involvement and dispels the sexist myth that mothers are 
biologically better equipped for child-rearing 

Cazenavet N* A. (1979). Middle-income Black fathers: An analysis 
of the provider role* Ihe_Fami|x_Coor d|nator , 27, 583-593. 

Honigt A. S., & Maynet G. (19S2). Black fathering in three 
social class groups. Elhnic_Groy£$ , «, 229-238. 

Honig and Mayne discuss their study of father-child 
interaction among lower-lower, lower-upper, and middle class 
Black families. They found, as they expected, that middle class 
Black fathers respond more to their pre-school children's 
developmental needs than fathers in the two other groups. 

The authors decided that of all the areas in which middle 
class fathers scored higher, all but two were dependent on the 
lamily*s economic status. Honig and Mayne conclude that Black 
fathers, like white, vary in their parenting abilities by 
socioeconomic class, and they advise researchers to be careful in 
attributing poor fathering to race when the fault may lie in 
education and economics. 

Hill, R. (1972)* The str engths of Black families . New Yo r k : 
E-T^e r son Ha 1 1 . 

Citing the flexibility of mother and father roles as a 
stability factor in Black families. Hill explains that men with 
working wives often take the role of •^mother** or major caretaker. 

iamb, M. £• (1981). Fathers and child development: An 
integrative overview. In M. E. Lamb (Ed.), Thc_roJ[c ol_the 
father in child deve 1 opmen t (2nd ed.), fpp.^^NTll. New 
York; Wiley. 

Lamb describes the great potential for developing a firm 
father-inf ant bond. He sees the infantas traditional attachment 
to its mother, who was often the major caretaker, as rooted much 
more in social learning than biological influence. 
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Umb, M. E., Frodi, A. M. , Hw«ng, C. P., k Frodi, M. (1982). 
Varying degrees of paternal involvement In infant care: 
attitudioal and behavioral correlates. 9n M. E. Lamb (Ed.), 
Nontradltl»nal famillest Parent in£ and chiid_deveXogT)ent 
(pp. 117-lii). Hillsdale, N3T~ Lawrence"ErTbairn. 

Levant, R. F., ft Doyle, C. F. (1983). An evaluation of a parent 
education program for fathers of sc hoo 1 - aged children. 
E*TiiX-R«i*lL£ai» 22» 29-371 

Parke, R. D. (1981). Fathers . Cambridge, M^: Harvard 
University Press. 

In chapter three Parke discusses the father-infant earJy 
bonding process. He also talks about the differences in 
mother-infant and father-Infant play patterns. According to him, 
lathers interact more with sons than with daughters and 
participate in more tactile, less verbal p!ay than mothers. 

Parke, R. D., & Tinsley, B. R. (1980). The father's role in 
infancy: Determinants of involvement in caregiving and 
play. In M. E. Lamb (Ed.). The_roXe_of_t he_father_U_chiid 
^Sveiogment (pp. *29-<»58). 

Parke and Tinsley note that even fathers in traditional 
families play a role in caregiving, although indirectly, through 
their influence on the mother's caregiving. They encourage the 
creation of cultural support systems for fathers. 

Pasley, K. , Ernst, 3., ficCingles, 3. (J981). The father-infant 
program: A mociel of paternal education. In N. Stinnett, 3. 
DeFrain, K. King, P. Knaub, & G. Rowe (Eds.), Family 
st ren£ths_3 j._Roots_of_we|U being (pp. 313-322). Lincoln, NE: 
Onlv e r sT t y~oT~Ne b?a s ka~P?e s s . 

The authors describe the five phases of Washington State 
University's Fa t h e r - I n f a n t Program: check-in, sharing time, 
empathy training, songs and exercises and special topic 
presentation. Presenting this as a model program for use around 
the country, the authors stress that such a program can liberate 
parents and enhance family relationships by substituting 
"parenting" for the outmoded concept of "mothering". 

Pickarts, E., & Fargo, J. (1971). Parcnt_cducationi__Toward 
££IiPD£i-£2l!)££i£!l££* New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts. 



Pr ice«*Bonhim9 S*, & Skeen, P. ( 1979)* A comparison of Black 
fathers and white fathers with implications for parent 
education* FS{!?liY^Q22I^ t 11 ^^^t 53*60 • 

A random survey of Black and white fathers revealed feu- 
differences between the two except that Black fathers are more 
expressive and less inst r ume ntal than white. However , 
Price*Bonham and Skeen say Black boys could still benefit from 
life*long parent education progranns, even informal ones sponsored 
byt for exampie, churches* Pr ice*Bonham and Skeen firmly believe 
that pre-natal parent education is the best insurance against 
poor lathering. They also reconmend educating Black fathers on 
their instrumental function in the family. 

Scanzoni, J. H. (J977). The Bl ack family in modern society; 

E^Ii£LD5.^2i-.iit^lliiX^*!l^-i££Hirii^» Chicago! Uni ver s iTy of 
Chicago ?7tssl 

Scanzoni discusses topics relevant to Black parents todayt 
such as the alienation of Black men from society's opportunity 
structure and the conditions leading to a child's strong 
identification with the father. 

Vleinraub, M. (1978). Fatherhood: The myth of the second-class 
parent. In 3. H. Stevens, 3r., & M. Matthews (Eds.), 
Mother>child, father-child relationships (pp. 109-3^). 
Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of 
Young Chi Idren, 

Willie, C. V. (1972). The fami ly life of Black people . 
Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill. 

Wi 1 1 ie presents demographic data on Blacks and discusses, 
among other topics, how the low occupational prestige and income 
of many Black fathers affect their children's desire to identity 
with them. 
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effeit"s Vf*f^V.r'iK«* authors examine research about the 

that of BUrV ^kmS""*"* »<^h«'astic achievement, particula ly 
JeUted to J«th.r -K*"- ^^^^ constantly emphasize that facto s 

^'*'?n'fant* exoll^rVt or'' '"'"''^ influence on 

infant exploratory competence. In F. A. Pcderson (Ed ) The 

iaT'ill.ieitin£ (pp. 87-110). New YoFkr~pF£?ie?:~~ 

^'""'Eipfor'at^io^nVVn'Vf !^2ther s^.f at her s and children: 
New York; Internat lonal Uni versi tlel PFil?? 

''''cVi'ld?e7'V'co;nf;-^*''°l* '''^ Jather's contribution to 
ch JinnH development in early 

^U??onshio " Oi;.^; me. father- infan? 

T pp^in:m')r ^^^ ^'^^^^'^'-^-'^'^^^^^^^^ 

Goldberg, H. ( 1980). Ihe_n2w_rna le . New York: Wi 1 1 iam Mor row. 
Green, M. (1976). FatheMng. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
Hoffman M. L. (1981). The role of the father in moral 
vlfley. development (pp. 3 59. 37 8 ) 7 N?w-Y??kT 

^hiiH^^V""*" examines two decades of research on ethics 
children's moral reasoning, and parental pressure to succeed 

? ml'r'V'oY.*'- '\V-'^-\^y lind'ings/tha\\™s play 

■ very minor role in the moral socialization of children .nH 
researchers must explore the reasons tMs u{2m?oJ? 

^*^';nthrn;:i* ^' ^' *^^« the father: An 

.nthropo logica Perspective In M. E. Lamb (Ed.). The roVc 

York. Wi- ley development (pp. 133-1 8 lir-N^^T' 
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Lamb, Stevens, 3. H.f & Matthews, M. (Eds.)* (197s), 

Motti»r«>ch ild father>chil d relationships. Washington, DC: 
Nat^bMl Association for the EducatTon*of Young Children. 

Lewis, D. K. (1973). The Black family: socialization and 
sex roles, Phy j[on , 36, 221*237. 

Lewis, M. , Feiring, C. , & Weinraub, M. (1981). The father as a 
member of the child's social network. In M. E. Lamb (Ed.), 
The_role_ol the father_in chi ld_ development (2nd ed.), (pp. 
239-f9^r. ^NeVYork:~Wire^^ 

The authors reveal some interesting findings: Fathers may 
exert an indirect influence beyond the dyadic interaction of 
father and child; fathers can affect the quality as well as the 
quantity of maternal interaction with the child; and working 
fathers spend less time alone with their children and more in 
groups of three people or even larger, a situation which clearly 
diminishes the father's influence on his child. 

Lynn, D. B. (197^). Ihe_fatherj_ ^yii-L2l£-in-.£llli^_^£il£l2KD£nl* 

Monterey: Brooks/ColeT 

McAdoo, 3. L. (1979). Father-child interaction patterns and self 
esteem in Black preschool children. Young Children, 3^ (1), 

McAdoo studied Black middle class father-child interaction 
and discovered that al though many fathers perceived themselves as 
strict, they were actually warm, firm, and nonpunitive. Most of 
the fathers in his sample offered much guidance and verbal 
encourag erne nt to their children, although they used mo re 
nonverbal communication with daughters than with sons. Since all 
of the preschool children in this sample had high self-esteem, 
McAdoo ends the article suggesting that schools must increase 
father involvement so that the children's sel f -esteem may remain 
high. 

MilJer, D. R., & Swanson, G. E. (1981). Changes_£n_socXet^_and 
^!}Ii^-lIiiIll!lB-i!l.lll£-y!lii£^-§lil£.i* New York: Wiley. 

In chapter two the authors observe that middle class fathers 
rely less than others on kinship ties. They list some typical 
characteristics of young middle class children: rationality, 
self-reliance and an active, manipulative attitude towards their 
env i ronment . 

Parke, R. D., & Sawin, D. B. ( 1980). The family in early 
infancy: Social interactional and attitudinal analyses* I" 
F . A. Peder son (Ed . ) , The f a t he r i n f an t r e 1 a t i onshl21 
Observational studies in the f a mi 1 y set t ing ( ppT"" - 7 0) • 
New York: Praeger. 
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Ptrkct R. (1911). Fathers . Cmbridge, M\i Harvard 

University Press. 



In cha|iter four Pirke discusses the socialization of 
children. -^He cites studies which show that lather-infant 
attachments ^an be very close, depending upon the frequency of 
paternal carttaking and intensity of play interactions. Parke 
mentions that in families where both parents work the child \ 
becomes accustomed to panrntjal departures and therefore copes 
better with strangers and striinge situations. 

Parke, R. D. , & O'Leary, S. E. (1976). Family interaction in the 
newborn period: Son>e findings, some observations and some 
unresolved issues. In K. F. Riegel & J. Meacham (Eds.), The 

^£X£i2Bl!}£_iD^ividual i^n a_changing_wor Idj^^U : Socia l_and 

e n y 1 r o nrne n t a l" Trsuef '^(p pT 6 ? 3 -Tf K ^ ThVHague: ^MoulolT." 

Pedersen, F. A., Rubenstein,, 3., & Yarrow, L. (1979). Infant 
development in f a ther^absent families. Journal of Genetic 
lll£h^L^llf lllf 51-61. 

Radin, (1980). The role of the father in cognitive, academic 
and in ellectual development. In M. E. Lamb (Edt), Tnr roXe 
of_the_f ather in^r.hild development (pp. 379-<*27). New^YoFkT 
uTie^r 

Radin discusses the positive effect of a moderately close 
lather-child relationship on the child's cognitive development. 
She points out that both author i ta r iar. detachment and intense 
involvement of the father can reduce a child's academic success. 
Radin notes the need for longitudinal Uudies on the father's 
role in the child's cognitive growth, es')ecially among minority 
fami lies. 

Sccirzonir 3» H. (1977). The Bl ack family in modernsoc iety^ 
p£lte£ns_of_stab|iXty_and_se^ ChTcagoT Unlver sTty^of 

Chicago PFesT^ ^ 

Scanzoni devotes chapter four to an explanation of children's 
identification with their pa.ents. He adheres to the theory that 
children identify with the parent who has greater functionality 
in the family, which is often the father. 

Schulz, D. A. (1972). The changing family; I ts f unct ion_and ' 

fuiur^e. Englewood CI i f f %7^New"York7 Pf entlce^Hal iT 

Schulz discusses the ways In which a father's occupation and 
wealth affect the parental authority structure. He holds that 
fathers legitimize their familial role by offering protection . 
from poverty and other external threats. * 
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Sciara, F. 3. ( 1975)* Effects of father absence on the 
educational achievement of urban Black children. Child 
Study^Journal t 3, 

Sciarm .ft#mpared reading and arithmetic achievement test 
results of two groups of Black fourth graders-- one with fathers, 
present in the home and the other with fathers absent. On both 
tests the childen with fathers present scored consistently 
higher. Sciara acknowledges that a lower income level in 
father-absent iamiJies may account for this difference; however, 
he points Duty all of the children in the sample were from low 
income city neighborhoods. He believes that f a ther^presence 
indicates more family cohesion, family activities, and 
adult-child verbal interaction, and it therefore leads to higher 
educat ional achievement. 
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IV. The Fathcr.Sen ReUtienthIp 

F.th.r,5„d.y continue to pl.y .„ ,„p„n.n, p.r, i„ ,h. 
P.r.<,„.li,y developn»n, .„d .e,.,o,. .oci.n„.,»„ .h.j, „„. 
Adele.cenc. „.„.,„ p,„„ , ^^^.^^ 

f.ther-.on r e 1 . , I „„ .h i p . F.,h„, 

openly .f,.c,ion.,e .od.y .h.„ before, .„d ,he resul, is 
emotional rewards for f.,her and son. The following readings 
explore ,he fa,her..on relationship i„ detail, some stressing 
childhood and others adolescence. 

Allen W.R. (I9S1). Moms, dads, and boys- Race and . 

^'''cu;,%rLLTi::,'^'- t,Ol,rj>o^r. Garden 

«c.?Jn-:rwh'rfa"e?'7i.\ foTaVe ^tleUi-ne-'s^---^ ' 

increasingly eive iSe .dM,.V. . P>'"" 
with idenf!?y\nd sex-rjfel! The book also deals 

'^"Any-n-a^'^rcrn.'- 4^-°i£i^^21-5£^£ioK«!U. Boston: 

Green. M. (1976). Fathering. New York: McGraw-Hill. 

. .o°v7rg ?n^^-i'pVi'grt' .'oT;l,rrs°u^^°^'oVi\'^i"Ad'^r,v',;>^ 

.ex.role. ,„ chapter four he di sous se'^'thWoJ/elV tlon "bVtweiJ 
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delinquency and tn unhappy or non-existent father*son 

relationship. 

* 

Rapoport,^*^^ Rtpoport, R. N. , Strelitz, Z., & Kew, S. ( 1977). 

E»i!3£IiA J!!?2l!i£li-ill^-i2£i£lii Towards _.new_»lj.iances . New , 

?ork7 Brrfc "Books"." 

In chapter »even the authors discuss the competitive nature 
of the middle-aged father and adolescent son's relationship, in 
areas such as sexuaJ prowess, physical strength, and financial 
stabi ii ty . 

Reynolds, (J97S).. The Amer i can_f atheri__a_ne-£_a2groach_to 
understanding h imse 1 f ."his wornan . his child. New York: 
Paddington Press. 

Rice, F. P. (19S1). The_adoiescent i__Devcio2ment^_r eU t^^ 
«"^_£HilHI£ ^'''^ edTl ."Boston! ATTyn and Bacon. 

The sections on fathei ion relations focus on a middle-aged 
lather's crises. Rice suggests that watching a son grow more 
virile and independent can shake a father's faith in his own 
potency and authority, leading to father-son conflict. Listing 
lour parental disciplinary styles. Rice says the ideal role ol 
the father involves providing love and emotional support while 
simultaneously letting the son grow independent. 

Schneiders, A. (1965). Adolescents and the chal lenge_of 
maturity. Mi Iwaukee , Wl : Bruce Publ ishing. 

Yablonsky, L. ( 1982). Fal!ieii_ail^_iOIli • New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 

In chapter two Yablonsky discusses how the "macho" father, 
one who has an exaggerated idea of masculinity, might 
inadvertently turn his son towards homosexuality. He advises on 
improving fathering style. Chapter three focuses on the 
developmental ohases of lather-son interaction. Yablonsky says 
in infancy and childhood, ego-blending occurs during which the 
father and son interact and jrow very close. During adolescence, 
he says, the boy struggles to separate and individuate from his 
father while drawing closer to peers. Yablonsky also advises 
fathers to moderately discipline their sons. 
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the lather's 
to focus on tnc 

«... .en. 0,.e. no,™- ^ 

w.uzh.er r.l.tion.h'P ,h.t some 

;-.n.WU. However. stu..».^ ^^^^^^^^ 

distance between a 

.„d«nic per.orn^nce. p.rtainins to 

.oUoW.n, r.st su^sest^ 
,.U,e,-<.au,Me, -e.at Unsh-.P- 

. A lather^s 

L5:5^^-^r-*— ^ — -ct explains ho* 

DoubTeday. osychiatrist, . j 

>n -Pte;,-/eu'tro;.^^ri? ^ ^^H^' 
eVlects iVcTose or distant. _.,„p«nt. 1" 

, ,.at. .a..er>n, .n 

enabling a I'y lather pl*^* ^ socialisation, hc 

Sir peer group, .^'^ghter's ^^^'!°\\ her mother. ^'^J^*^;., behavior 

mother i^J^^^he gi^^ *Tend ^ ^^PP^^i ^'dflle eVt?ate 
encouraging lathers tend ^ diller 

lurther asse^^ *and daughters. 

in daughters^ ,ons ana dauRhters, ano 

iSan mothers do bet ^^^^^^ J^^Vi'rl gro^ stronger? 

, G & ^'.hVence make the g»ri 8 

«""VatVer'.Voss : ^o^^ .I'.^o^^, 
social Pro^iiTi' 
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Johnson, M. M. (If82). Fathers .nd "femininity- in daughters: A 
review of research. SocXoio£^_and_So cXai^Re s ear.ch , 67, 1-17. 

Labrecq»«. S. V. ( 1977). Chi Id-rear ing attitudes and observed 
behaVldrt of BUck fathers with kindergarten daughters. 
(Doctoral dissertation, Florida State University, 1976), 

Parke, R. D. (1981). Fathers . Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. 

In chapter four, Parke considers the detrimental effects of 
father absence on a girl's ability to, relate to boys, often 
leading to anxiety when around males. Parke states that paternal 
warmth and nurturance increase the feminity of girls. He 
suggests some other factors which determine a girl's sex-ro e 
socialization: the fathers's participation in shared, typically 
feminine activities and the father's approval of the mother as a 
role model for their daughter. 

Vakerman, E. ( 1 9 8 i» ) . Q^her _ios s :_Daugh t er s_dis cus s^^ 
ihat_£0t_awa^. Garden City, Ki': Doubleday. 

\lakerm2n discusses the f a t h e r - d a u gh t e r r e 1 at ionsh ip in 
chapter two. She talks about the importance of a father s 
encouragement in raising a wt Nsocialized, feminine daughter. 
Brie' portraits of women who as girls lost their father through 
divorce or death illustrate the emotional trauma these women 
underwent. Many of these women, while growing up, masked the 
pain and insecurity of father loss by overcompensat ing, becoming 
aggressive, or putting on a front of great confidence, while in 
reality they wtre anxious, afraid, and distrustful of boys and 



men. 
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VI, The Single or Remarried Father 



Today, IAaa]|r fathers are gaining custody of their children. 
Others have visiting rights. More fathers today believe ;hat 
they can nurture and raise their children as competently as a 
mother. The readings listed below describe the needs, problems, 
and strengths of this growing group of men. 



I 
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A. Chi ld_Cuitodx_»nd_Chiid,SuB£6rt 

» 

Ambrose, "^r;. 3., AHtrper, 3 . ( 1983). Men beignd.mar rjage . 
Totowi, ¥bx Rowman »nd AlUnheld. 

Bohinntn, P. (1971). Djvorce_and_af ter (2nd ed. ). Garden City, 
NY: Anchor Books. 

Cassetty, 3. (Ed.). ( 1983). The par ental_chi Id-supgort 
obligat ion; Research, practice, and s oc i a i_2gii£I • 
Lexington, Lexington Books. 

This edited boo>< covers child support policy and practice. 
It includes all relevant topics such as the historical 
perspective, sexual politics, chl Id-support transfers, J^anda ds 
lor payment^, post-divorce relationships, and the outlook for the 
future . 

Gersick, K. E. ( 1979). Fa t h e r s by choice : Divorced men who 
receive custody of their children. In G. Levinger & O. C. 
Moles (Eds.). Di vorce_and_se2aration£__Co^nte2ct^_causeSi_and 
£2!ll«ay«Il£«i ( 3"d7""3Y30 . ""New Yo r k : Ba s i c Book s . 

Lamb, M. E., & Sagi, A. (Eds.) ( 1983). Fat her hood _and_f ami ii 
2oii£i:- Hillsdale, N3: Lawrence Erlbaum. 

Roman, M. . & Haddad, W. ( 1978). Jhe.d i sposab 1 e^garen t ; Ib^.c^^^ 
^21 iolDl.custod):. New York: Ho 1 1 , Ri nehar t and >^ i n s t on . 

The authors make their case for joint custody of children in 
an unusual way, introducing the topic with P« ' 
their own '^disposal" by the courts. Roman and Haddad protest the 
traditional judicial bias favor ing mother s in custody cases. The 
two men discuss at length both divorce law and the impacx of 
divorce on family members and lathering. 

Victor, T.. & tinkler, A. ( 1977). Fathe r s_and_cus t od^r. New 

York: Hawthorne. 
Wishard, v. R., «cWishard, L. ( 1980). Menls.right s :__A_handbook 

for the 80s. San Francisco: Cragmont. 
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5§iiiD£-QiiJilS!l^tfid^Stc£chIJdr^ ^ 

Anderson, tf« jf • , & Anderson, G. $• (1981). Mom and dad are 
dXyorced^^kut I'm not: Parenting after divoVcV'. ^ChicagoT 
NelsonlHalK 

Chapter eight on being a part-time bachelor mnd part-time I 
lather explores ways that the non-cus todial father can and should 
nwintain a steady relationship with his children. The Andersons 
advise on meaningful and successful visitation, stressing that a 
divorced, non-custodial father must continue to be a parent and 
not become only a friend to his children. For example, the 
Andersons say, visits should include ordinary activities such as 
washing the car and riding bikes In addition to attending nx>vies 
and concer j. Chapter nine focuses on ways to remain in contact 
despite being a long-distance father. 

Atkin, E., & Rubin, E. ( 1977). Eill-li^Tne father^ A^guide for 

lt}£-^iX2I£S:^-iii!l£I« New York? "fhe^'Vanguanf "Pr esl . 

Biller, H. B., & Meredith, D. L. (197<»). Father^^wer. New 
York: David McKay. 

Brazelton, T. B. (197<<). Joddler s_and_£a r ent A^decU ra t|on_oX 

ln^£2£Di^£!l££« New York: DcTacorte PressT* 

Chapter four deals with single fathers and their concernSt 
including allowing toddlers to develop their own strengths while 
limiting their displays of negative behavior. Brazelton suggests 
ways a single parent might handle the severe separation anxiety 
that children who have undergone the trauma of divorce often 
expe r ience. 

George, V., & Wilding, P. ( 1973). Mo the r^es s_ families . London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Hether ington, E. M. , Cox, M. , &Cox, R. (1978). The aftermath of 
divorce. In 3. H. Stevens & M. Matthews (Eds.), 
Mother>child, father^child relationsh ips (pp. U9-176). 
Washington, DC: National Association lor the Education of 
Young Chi Idren. 

Kompara, D. R. (19S0). Difficulties in the socialization process 
of stepparenting. Eam|J[^_Rc Ut^i^ons , 29 (1 ), 69-73. 

Kompara examines literature on stepfamilies and discusses the 
difficulties faced by stepparents and their stepchildren in 
family role adjustment. She suggests that stepp^^rents allow lots . 
of time for the re-socialization process. ^ 
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Khleif, S. A. (1982). Divorced but n ot dis>stroust_Jjow to 
Imprgy the ties between s i ng I e -parent_mgt her s j^_diyorced 
fathert. and the children. EngleVood Cliffs, N3T 
Prentict-ml 1. 

Levlne, 3. A. (1976). Who_wiXX_r§i$e_the_chiidreni__N^^^ 
f 0 r._f^Xhe r s_|nd_rno t heTlT f5ew~Yo r kl CTppTncot t . 

Maddox, B. (1973). The_haif:.garent j_ L|W ng_wit h_ot he r_geogiels 

chi^dr^en. New Yo~rk: ST Evans. 

In chapter tv.o Maddox explore, the rights and duties of 
stepparents. She emphasizes that only natural parents possess 
actual parental rights. 

McFadden, M. (I97<»). Bache I or father hood !__How_to_raise_and 
£!li2i;_}t2yL_£l}ii^L£Di_*i-&-iillSi*-EiI£Ql~ York: Ualker. 

Nieto, D. S. (1982). Aiding the single father. Social_Vork, 27, 
<(73-'f78. 

Nieto discusses the results of his study of single fathers, 
including their special needs and the distinction between those 
vkho gained custody of their children by choice and those who 
received it by default. He notes that both groups of fathers 
desperately desire supportive single parent groups and 
educational programs on fathering. 

Stafford, L. M. (1978). Qne_rnan_;^s_f amili;!, A_sin£le_f at her_and 
!lii_£l2ii^I£.!l' New YoTkl Random House. 

Staples, R. (1981). The world of Black s i n g 1 es ;__Changing 
patterns of maleTfemale relations . Vest port, CT : 
Greenwood Press. 

U.S. Department ol Health and Human Services. (1981). Single 
parent families (DHHS Publication No. OHDS 7 9- 302'*7). 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Visher, E. B., ficVisher, 3. S. (15'79). St eg^ families : A_guj.de 

to working with stepparents and stepchildren. New York: 
Br unner /Maze I . 

In chapter seven the Vishers discuss fathers and stepfathers. 
The authors, a psychologist and psychiatrist, deal with many 
women who seek help in solving the problems which accompany 
remarriage, but the authors see few men. The Vishers believe 
that as men's rcles expand, as they increasingly gain child 
custody, more will consult therapists. 
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Wallerstein, 3., ft Kelly, 3. B. (1980). SurviyiRg,ihe_break-iJ££ 
How_chn^dr^_§ctuaily_co£e_jK|th_di New York: Basic 

Books* 

Weiss, R. S. (If7f). Going_jLt_§lone£__The_famiijr_nfe_ft^^ 
iilHSiiSQi-Si-illS-iliili-HiZsEI* ^ew York: Basic Bocks 
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VII. How to Father 



This faction lists general books on fathering for the 
single, married or remarried father In need of information and 
advice that he either never received or perhaps ignored in the 
past. The need for such books grows as men begin to increasingly 
share in the task of childrearing with womena 

SorT>e ol the books focus on the gender of the child and others 
on the child's developmental period. Both fathers and mothers 
will find the books useful because the topics reviewed are of 
interest to any parent struggling to competently raise a child. 



Benning, L. E. (197^). H2^t'--l2-kll!}£-y2-^-£t!ii^-^ii^l2yi«5.2£Il^iIl£ 
a^l^or^tunc. New York: David McKay. 

Benson, L. ( 1968). Fatherhood^ A_soc|o j^og|caJ^_2e r rgec t^|ve . New 

York: Random HouseT" 

Comer, 3. P., & Poussaint, A. F. (1973). B^ack chXid^care^ How 

emo tl"on a 1 and ''p sVch o 1 o"^! ca \ development . New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 

Black psychiatrists Comer and Poussaint present a thorough 
guide for rearing Black children. Divided by age groups, the 
book deals with topics pertaining specifically to Black children 
growing up in white America. 

Dodson, F. (197<*). How^ t o_f at he£. Los Angeles: Nash Building 
Corporat ion. 

In chapters four and six Dodson suggests ways a father can 
help his pre-school child in toilet training, language 
development, and learning discipline and se 1 f- i den t i ty . 

Harman, D. ( 1973). Fundamental education for fam i.ly.Ijfe 
£ii!l!li!l£i EL2BL5D-.^£ii£!l* New York: World Education. 
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Htrman, D., & Br im, O. C. (1««0). learning to_be_^rent n 
i QClEiSiji-EiaEISIiJi-tll^ J!2£ili2^ • Be v e r 1 y H i 1 1 s ; Sa ge . 

In ch«pt^r*two the authors discuss the role of parents in 
juch areas as nttfturance, correcting errors, skill training, and 
transmitting values. The authors also iwntion the need lor more 
and better parental education programs, especially as the rate o. 
divorce and the number of resulting single and stepparents 
increases. 

Harrison-Ross, P., &Wyden, B. ( 1973). Ihe_Black_chn di^_A 
parents' guide; How to overcom e the grob|er]ns_of_r aji sjng 
Biack_children_in_a_whUe_w^^ New York; Peter Wyden. 

Keniston, K. (1977). All our ch i 1 dren ;__The_American_f amjjj; 
iiIl«*£I-EIiiiHIS.' New York: Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich. 

Levine. R. (1975). Parental goals: A cross-cultural view. In 
H. 3. Leichter (Ed.), The_fa!Tij^j.i:_as_e ducat or (pp. 52-65}. New 
York: Columbia Un i vers i ty'teacher ' s College Press. 

McDiarmid, N. 3., Peterson, M. A., & Sutherland, 3. R. (1975). 
Lovin g and learning . New York; Harcourt, Brace and 
3ovanovich. 

Musgrove, F. (1966). The_f ai.ilx^.edyca t ion_and_50cletir . London: 
^Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Pickarts, E., & Fargo, 3 . ( 1 977). Parent.edycation: Toward 
E£Li2!iai_£2T£«i«!l£«- New York; Apple ton-Century Crofts . 

Rapoport, R., Rapoport, R. N., Strelitz, Z., & Kew, S. (1977). 
Fathers^_mothers_and_societxi__Tow^ New 
York; Bafic Books. 

Reynolds, W. (197S). Ihc.AmeMcan.fat her i__A_new 

understanding himself, his woman, his child. New York; 
Paddington Press. 

In chapter eight Reynolds presents some practical awareness 
concepts for fathers, such as the idea that no parent is a good 
parent with all children. Reynold, also says that parents and 
children spend too much time together boring either one or both. 
He believes that parents are better off spending some eisure 
time apart from their children and remembering that leaving 
children alone fosters positive qualities such as independence 
and sell-sufficiency. 

Salk, L. (197«»). Pr e pa r i ng _for_parenthood. New York: David 
McKay. 

Schaefer, G. (1972). The_cxpectan t_fat her . New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 



^"^^SchiMeJ" EiUlili-aQd^Sons. New York: Simon and 

^4 4\^^V^^' *J* Ytblonsky discusses the problems and solutions 
01 <«thtrJng. He maintains that each lather uses the parenUng 

ilv**..! *v f'T" 'V*"*' " child-rearir»g loUows a cyclical 

pattern. Yablonsky points out that a lather must make a 
conscious effort to interact with his son because lathers too 

?hi?? rlVAV "^^'^^^ struggling to advance in 

tneir career. He includes accounts by several sons of beine 

v?if*^ «>r*^*y Of strict father. These illustrati 

Yablonsky's point that father s mus t use moderate disciplinary 
.nethoas to raise normal sons. 

Yankelovich, D il977) , The General-Mills Am.rir.n family 

repor t , 1 976.-77; Ra i s i n ^ chUdr en in a changlnriocT^TPT 

Minneapolis: General Mills. £>— £— iiiilEll • 
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APPENDIX D 
BLACK FATHERS SYMPOSIUM COMMITTEE 



BLACK PATBBRS SYMPOSISUM COMMITTEE 
LIST OF MEMBERS 



Ms. Audrey Jones 
Parent InvolveMent Coordinator 
National Child Daycare Association 
1501 Benning load, M.S. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

Mr. Richard Patterson 
Head, Preschool/Daycare Division 
United Planning Organization 
801 Potonac Avenue, S. E. 
Washington, 7). C. 20003 

Mr. Paul Berry 
WJLA-TV 

4461 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Dr« Larry Coleman 

1464 Belmont Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 

Mr. Ronnie Edwards 

DC Federation of Civic Associations 
Second Vice President 
931 Shepherd Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20011 

Mr. Morris Mobley 
President, Local Chapter 
Kappa Alpha Psi 
P. O. Box 1295 
Administration Building 
Howard Uni^fersity 
Washington, D. C. 20059 

Mr. Ricardo Laremont 

Planned Parenthood of Metropolitan Washington, D. C. , Inc. 
1108 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dr. Aminifu Harvey 
1123 11th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 

Dr. Calvin Rolarke 

United Black Fund 

1624 X Street, N.W., Suite 802 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Mr. Ktvin Mills 

1608 17th Place, S. E., kpt. 4 

WMhington, D. C. 20019 

Ms. Annette Soloaon 
Director of Social Sarvices 
Cities in Schools 
1325 W Street, M.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Mr. William Brown 

Executive Director, D. C. PTA 
660 K Street, M. S. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

Nr. Preston Moore 
Randall Building 
First and Bye Streets, S. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 

Mr. Charles F. Bates 
Grand Master 
Prince Hall Masons 
1000 U Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 

Mr. Jeffrey Jackson, President 
Omega Psi Phi 
P. O. Box 468 
Administration Building 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 20059 

Mr. Wayne Richards, President 
Phi Beta Sigma 

2400 Queens Chapel Road, Apt. 204 
Hyattsville, Md 20782 

Mr. Wes Unseld 
Capitol Center 
One Harry Truman Drinve 
Landover, Md 20785 

Mr. Dexter Reed 

1401 Tuckerman Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20011 

Dr. Leo Hendricks, Senior Research Associate 

Institute for Urban Affairs and Research 

Howard University 

2900 Van Ness Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 200 08 
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Dr. Lawrence Gary, Director 

Institute for Croan Affairs and Research 

Howard University 

2900 Van Hess Street, w. 

Washington, D. C. 20008 

Ms. Gayle Weaver, Research Associate 
Institute for Urban Affairs and Research 
Howard University 
2900 Van Wass Street, N. w. 
Washington, C. 20008 

Ms. Doll Gordon 

District of Coluabla Commission on Public Health 
1875 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., #825 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Mr. Karen Clarke 

8750 Georgia Avenue, #925 

Silver Spring, Md 20910 

Ms. Linda Wright 

Planned Parenthood of Metropolitan Washington, D. C, Inc. 
11J8 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Mr. Redmond Barnes 
3209 Walters Lane 
Forestville, Md 20747 

Mr. Reginald Leonard 
1503 Erskine Street 
Tacoma Park, Md 20912 

Mr. Maurice Weir 

Vice President, Cities in Schools 
1110 Vermont Avenue, N^W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

Reverend Henry Gregory 
Pastor, Shiloh Baptist Church 
Ninth and P Streets, N. w. 
Wash ington, D. C. 20 009 

Ms. Margaret Washnitzer 
3045 Chestnut Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20015 

Mr. Anthony Williams 

8346 Carpenter Street, S. E. 

Washington, D. C. 20020 
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Dr. CaroWn Stroman 

Urban Stuaies Department 

North Faculty Building, Room 124 

Howard University 

Washington, D. C. 20059 



Mr. Ontwon Chrittman 
601 L Streety S.E. 
Washington, DX« 20003 



Information only: 

Reverend John Bryant 
Bethel A.M.E. Church 

Druitt Hill Avenue and Lanvale Street 
Bal t imore, MD 21217 
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BLACK MEN IN THE LIVES OF BLACK CHILDREN 

a conference presented by 
The Black Fathers' Sympostum Committee 

and sponsored by 

The Institute for Urban Affairs and Research 
Howard University 
and 

The MAAT Institute for Hunan and Orga.iizational Enhancement 




BLACK 
MEN 

IN THE LIVES 
or BLACK 
CHILDREN 



September 20, 1986 
8:30 a.B. - 2:00 p.m. 



at 



The School of Social Work 
Howard University 
601 Howard Place, N.U. 
Washington, D.C. 20059 
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BUCK HEN IN THE LIVES OF BUCK CHILDREN 



CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

8:30 a.B. REGISTRATION & CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 

9:30 GENERAL SESSION 

Location: Auditorium 

OPENING REMARKS 

Dr. Aminifu R. Harvey, Presider 
Chief Executive Officer 
MAAT Institute for Human and 
Organizational Enhancement, Inc. 



Dr. Lawrence E. 6a*"y 
Professor, Howard University 
The Moses Professor 
School of Social Work 
Hunter College, New York 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

Reverend Lewis M. Anthony 

Director of the Congressional District 

Office of the Honorable Walter E. 

Fauntroy 



WORKSHOP INSTRUCTIONS 
Dr. Harvey, Presider 
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10;45 a.M. 



UORKSHOP SESSIONS 



Session I: 

Location: 

Presenter; 

Facilitator: 



The Law and Parenthood 
Room 103 

Mr. Pedro B. Brathwaite, LLB 
Para Legal Specialist 
Office of Paternity and 
Child Support 

Mr. Redmond Barnes 
Family Services, Prince Georges 
County 



Session 11: The Reconstituted Family: 
Yours > Mine» and Ours 

Location: Room 107 

Presenters: Mr. Kweku Carr, M.S.W. 
Social Worker 
MAAT Institute for Human 

and Organizational Enhancement, 

Inc. 

Abrafo Kofi A.N. Boakye 

Akan Priest 
Bosum Dzemawodz 

Facilitator: Mr. Reginald N. Leonard 
Marketing Specialist 
Wall Street Journal 
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Session III: 

Location: 

Presenter: 



Facilitator: 

Session IV: 

Location: 
Presenter: 

Facilitator: 



Teen Fathers ts Parents 
Room 111 

Dr. Johnnie L. Fairfax 

Special Assistant to Mayor 
Marlon Barry on Teenage 
Pregnancy and Infant Mortality 

Mr. Dexter Reed 
Family Therapist 
Progressive Life Center 

Exploring Fatherhood: Understanding 
the Development of Your Child 

Room 116 

Dr. William Byrd 
Clinical Psychologist 
Psychological and Educational 
Associates 

Mr. Ronnie Edwards 
First Vice President 
D.C. Federation of Civic 
Associations 



12:00 noon BREAK, EXHIBIT BROWSING t REFRESHMENTS 
12:15 p.». REPEAT OF WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
1:30 p.n. CLOSING REMARKS 

Location: Audltorlus 

Or. Harvey, Preslder 



r 
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IfOmNOP SUNNARIES 



The Lav and Partntlieod 

Recently there have been %omt Kajor changes, albeit 
controversial. In the legal systen concerning the rights 
and responsibilities of fathers. This workshop will 
CMasifie Issues pertaining to child custody, visitation 
rightSt child support obligations, and the legal 
syste«*s views of the father role and provide 
inforaatlon on legal services available to fathers* 

The Rtconstltuted Faally: Yours, Mine and Ours 

IhtTt has been a rapid Increase In the nuaber of 
rtconstltuted faailles (1«e., stepf anil ies) In the 
United Stutcs. This faaily fors can range from sinple 
relationships (one spouse with a child from a previous 
■arriage, the other spouse with no children and no 
previous aarriage) to coaplex relationships (both 
spouses with children froa previous aarriages, and hotn 
have custody). Panelists will share the stresses and 
challenges they have experienced In rearing their 
natural children and stepchildren, and aaintaining 
positive relationships with previous and current spouses 
and 1n«-laws. 



Teen Fathers as Parents 

Recent research on teenage fathers reports that 
they want to be aeaningfuUy Involved with their 
children. However, factors 'Such as little or no 
finances, unfinished schooling, and Halted parenting 
skills often contribute to teenage fathers* 
ncninvol verent in their children's lives. This workshop 
will adriress Issues relating to child support on various 
levels (financial, eaotional, ind social), support to 
the teen Bothers, and the proaotion of effective 
parenting skills. The presenter will also provide 
inforaation on available prograas servicing teenage 
fathers . 

Exploring Fatherhood; Understanding the Oevelopaent 
of Your Child 

The workshop presenter will discuss the physical , 
social, eaotional and cognitive development of children* 
Particular attention will be focused on how the father 
can effectively proaote the healthy growth and 
developaent of their children, regardless of the child's 
age and gender. Finally, the presenter will discuss the 
benefits of father Involveaent to the child, the father 
and the faaily. 
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APPENDIX F 
HOME -BASED CURRICULUM 
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Stinulation CurrfcuTum for the Home-Based Unit 
of the Perent-Child Center 



by 

Adele B. McQueen, Ph.D» 
Associate Professor 
School of Human Ecology 
Department of Human Development 
Howard Univer Mty 
Washington, DC 20059 



Note: The following is an introduction to the home-based 
curriculum. To obtain a copy of the curriculum, 
please write to the Institute for Urban Affairs and 
Research, 2900 Van Ness Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20008. Or, you may contact Ms. Lula Beatty or Ks. Gayle 
Weaver at (202) 686-6770. 
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Science Currlculun for Children f r Birth 
to Three Yeirs of Age 

Introduction! 

Today's beby is the "can do* baby. Forty years ago Spock 
told parents that babies were just bundles of organs and nerves 
during their first nonth that they didn't know that they or 
their caretakers were persons. Spock believed that babies 
experienced physical sensations in their early months, Ignorant of 
the boundaries between theaselves and those who cared for them. 
In the past ten years the "can't do" babies that Spock described 
have been eclipsed by "can do" babies • babies so attuned and 
responsive to their environment thct, even in the uterus, they are 
reacting to voices, to light and, perhaps, to their mother's moods 
(Susan Wuinn, 1982.). These "can-do" babies are born learning and 
are eager to continue learning. 

It is critically Important that we, parents and teachers, 
welcome these "can-do" babies with a "can-do" environment. (A 
"can-do" environment is an active e n v 1 o r nment . ) The active 
environment promotes learning in the following four areas: 

1 . It provides adequate physical stimulation ^ 

2. It teaches the necessary basic rules of language . 

3. It provides plenty of sensory stimulation , 

4 . It helps the child develop a positive self-imar e . 

This early learning enables children to perform competently in all 
situations as they grow older. It especially helps in future 
school performance. Early learning is best achieved through play 
activities. 




Since babies sleep a great deal during the first few months 
of life opportunft 1 e$ for teaching through play may not occur 
^ often at convenient tines. This should not pose a problem, 
however, becivse only short periods of time are ne«;ded. In fact, 
brief sessions tre preferable. For babies aged 0-3 Konths. plan . 
for short working periods of 5-10 minutes duration several times a 
day. Make use of bath and meal tirr.es. As the child grows older, 
parents should plan structured lessons lasting from fifteen 
minutes to one half-hour and later one hour lessons. Activities 
may be initiated in the crib or play pen. Select the same place 
in the house and the same time of day for teaching the child. 
Maintain a rigid schedule because young children are rigid in 
their behavior as a defense againit a world that is full of 
surprises. A rigid schedule lets them know what is going to 
?ppen next. 

Parents are the children's first and best teachers, formally 
and informally. This does not mean the mother alone. Both 
parents, father and mother, are capable of teaching their young 
children. Contrary to some popular sterotypes, fathers are good 
t eachers too . The wise father, like the wise mother, spends some 
time playing with and teaching his children every day. This 
curriculum is written with the father in mind as well as the 
mother. Some of the suggested activities may appeal more to 
fathers than to mothers and vice versa. All activities, however, 
will give the child rich experiences. The term "he" has been used 
to reduce awkwardness In phrasing. It refers to both sexes. 



tuldcHne* for Teaching the Chtld 

1. Study your baby and choose activities that fit his age, 
ability, and interest. 

2. Tale tiae to teach the child through play. Talk to 
him and stimulate him with toys, books, and other 
activities. 

3. Keep the play lessons and toys for the structured 
program in a separite place in the house. 

4. Have a cheerful, optimistic, and friendly attitude toward 
the child while you are teaching. 

5. Be sure you and the child are comfortable and well 
rested. 

6. Choose one place and time of day for the lesson or 
activity and use the same time and place everyday. 

7. Do not let the. child control the activity. Teach 
according to your lesson plan. 

8. Be kind, but firm. Keep cool. 

9. If the child wants to play with another toy instead 
of the one needed for your lesson, insist on his 
using the toy planned. Promise to 1ft him use 

his choice after you finish. Be sure to keep your 
promise . 

10. If the child becomes angry and refuses to cooperate, 

put everything away end try again later or the next day. 
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To reason. 

To understand the world around them. 
To understand people and things. 

To tndtrstand their bodies and feelings, and how to care 
for thenselves. 

To use language and other for»s of communication. 
To make choices and decisions, and grow independently. 
To do what is right according to values of the local, 
national and gobal community. 
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KNOW... IN THE KNOW... IN THE KNOW. 
IN THE KNOW... IN THE KNOW... 



A fCKSlfnER m RftRBtTS OF EOX: #1 
• OaOBER. 1985 



1) ear Pare^^s^ 

\^ltlccrrfe -/v ^ C.'^C.?^ ./ 

tu^ttess^u^l ye^r loM^ uou-^ /^^f/'- 

-f^r 6.(1 t-f tpocu. f^/ea,s -e- 
^r) ^ff^e e^^d^^e el cot for fi^ 

-h scfifid^ pfe>^y>//Y f:s^ 

oJitn-f'C^ /?/«f-e^<5 -Pee/ -fr^e S-^/!> 
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orth» Unt»d Planning Organization 



mil KIN NHO CARB 



in * nuaiber of ways, 

S!L »arit«l status, childhood experiences 

place of bxrth, and even the way they view lif«. They do share 

iSr^Sf: SS! 5^1?''?' 5''""°'' yo^ng childiei 

and they spend their days proving it. 




MKET KAIO. ALLEM 



Karl Allen is a teacher's aide at ECDC#1. He works with the 
four-year olds. 

Mr. Allen finds teaching young children rewarding. He likes 
seeing the children master new skills,' moreover, he feels that he 
has learned patience from having to deal with the children. 

Mr. Allen believes that bringing a male point of view to the 
children will help make them more well-rounded. Too many fathers 
don't take the time to listen to and talk with their children 
according to Mr. Allen. In his view men need to changee their 
attitudes towards families and children and try to be less selfish 
when it comes to their children. "Father can't always be about 
me* is the way he puts it. 

Prom his experiences, Mr. Allen believes that children need 
Cod and values in their lives. They also greatly need parents 
who spend time with them, who will talk to them, and who ere 
consistent in their discipline. If parents will not provide the 
right example and the right answers, "children will find wrong 
answers elsewhere." X'VJ 

Mr. Allen is a native Washingtonian. 

ERJC (Please also read the article written by Mr. Allen in this 

jiews letter . ) 



MBBT LEWIS PRICE 



8CDC .1. '»SS:r.?Jna?n" t%"V» -hre.n b.'ne£it fro. 

time, •ttentioii, ana :° ction work, Mr. tewis beg»n 

the». After ««"fi»9 JV^/^^'^SU chiWren and aflultB to 
tli^ :ct^\'"uri» i^n'rU:^t,.r .t center for nearly 

four years. 

Mr. price faithfuUy co.es to the center ^^^^^^^^^ you 

Know I'd be half-craxy if I dxdn t .ee tn ^^^^ 

children 9ive Mr. Lewi, an outlet to o ^^.^^^^^^ the 

Mr. price is an energetic spirited .^^^^^^^^^^ 
and a ready supply of hj^^spun sayings for every ^^^^^^ 
a firm believer i«J|«^J,^;\children t^^^^ fighting, 
is greatly disturbed when he * f*h*.r wavs His advice to 

iSrs%, spitting •-^„,Ve^7ine*'"wU^^^ 

parents is to spend »f "^^^^"^^ ^'Jig sayings that best expresses 
home, spread abroad" ij fJ^^«„°^_^"of early home training in the 
his view of the extreme importance oi eoixj 



Child's life. 



„ . young »an in f rl.naV. ^WulLl 

active, fun-fiUea l^'e,"*", ^,ho played Sith Fats WalUr and Mr. 
?r'fce\?ile\Vvfs".'';rLV«\'nSird!nU? «Ho once a.ared the atage 
with B.B. King. 

H.rriad at 21. h. was «i*'°-^,:Sf,,5ps orbSng'^Sinrie 
.till young. »^ live i^^ 

lllZVes h"i'.df/Vo:etMnt rreat'-^v^het^it cared for his children 
• and for yours. 
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MEET mis jorroxHS 



Denis Antoinc it the •duett ional coordinator at Catholic 
Charities Day Care Center. Be has worked In day care for 10 
years. Before ifieeiding on a career in early childhood education, 
Mr. Antoine worked in the health care field as a nalaria evaluator 
in his home country of Granada and as a LPN end psychiatric care 
aide In Washington. He has a B.A. degree in special education and 
psychology and a M.A. degree in early childhood and elementary 
education. 

Mr. Antoine believes that more men are needed in the child 
care field. Children, especially Black children, often do not 
receive consistent interactions with positive male models. Early 
childhood programs are a place where this could be changed. 
Unfortunately, many men are often not attracted to early childhood 
education because society views the field as one for women. Those 
men who do enter the field, according to Mr. Antoine, have to 
contend with people who think they are "sissy" or are generally 
suspicious of their motives. It takes a strong and dedicated ran 
to overcome these prejudices. 

There is another equally important reason, however, that men 
often will not choose day care as a profession. There's no money 
in it. Virtually all day care workers are underpaid. For that 
reason, people use day care as a place to get experience, as a 
stepping stone to more lucrative positions. 

Mr. Antoine advises parents to remember that every child with 
a problem has a family with a problem. In short, child problems 
ultimately begin and end with home. He also advises parents not 
to have blind trust in any caregiver. Ask questions. Find out 
about the center's (or school's) policies, procedures and program. 
According to Mr. Antoine, some parents spend more time picking out 
a sofa or piece of furniture, than they do in selecting a day care 
center. 

Mr. Antoine offers some words of advice to all adults who 
coma into contact with children: Remember that you are always nn 
stage. Perform in such a way that you would not be embarrassed if 
a child imitates you. 



Ms. K/.lson 

U\f. Price 
Room ^ 5 
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PAREN1 




Tttcher of Young Children 



It's not easy being a mIo In Day Care. Host people think sen are good 
for night care and or weekends. 

*You know, you Just ualt until your father gets home.' *6o help your 
dad cut down the forest.* 

He are taught as nen to be disciplinarian.*. 

To teach tht thrill of : « hunt. 

To protect your space. 

To be strong, never falling. 

To over look the passive moment In ll'z. 

But I feel there Is a strongness In the passive nxment. 

To be |ib1e to tell your child I can't cut down all the. trees In the 
forest. 

To be able to laugh when one falls one way* to be able to cry when It 
falls the other way. 

To play with the trees, touch the trees and share the trees with your 
child (be It nale/female you have to be strong In sensitivity). 

To ne, not to be able Is a weakness In your maleness. 

8ut I oust say, It's hard because most people think I am there to take 
out the trash or move a large table and not assist the child Develop- 
nental 1y. 

Then you have your co-workers. 

What do I as a nale In Day Care talk to them about? 

A) This years heo line? 

B) The latest center/office developments? 

C) What had for lunch In "82*? 
I think not. 
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I think imtfl m sUrt thinking of aen and vwen In 0«y Care, It will 
remain harder than It should be or need to because aen can give rare 
than a slapping hand. 



Karl Allen, 

Teacher of Young Children 
ECDC #1 



Hello Parents: 

I Mould like to take this fonent to thank Mrs. Gladys 
OuarrellS. our iSnaiBic Parent Involvement Coordinator, Hong with 
Sti"g sUff/^C planning, organizing, and hosting wjojjjlj 

He are off to a great sUrtI Please continue! 1 

On October 22. 1986 the "Everyday Theatre" '^11 • 

the center for a reminder and the specific t1»e. 

Also If you have any friends or know of other ^Jj 
need child ca^e services please conUct them or Pfoj^d* « ^th 
InfnrBultVon SO WB My follow-up. Everyone Is working towards a 
;"rSrtUrsc"ooryS?. so Mke'sure contribute .nd volunteer 
tTsupport your child, fa-ily and wst of all; yourself. 



James A. Scott. Jr. 
Education Coordinator 



,^cdc program 
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